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Appointments Vacant 


HE COMMITTEE OF EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 
1920. The selected candidate will be expected to enter on her 
duties September 1, 1920. 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed 
not later than February 14, 1920, to— 
F. STANLEY MORRIS, 
Secretary, 
Edge Hill Training College, 
41, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 
From whom information as to the duties and emoluments of the 
Principal may be obtained. 








REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
VACANCY FOR A WOMAN INSPECTOR. 
HERE is a VACANCY for a WOMAN INSPECTOR Of RE- 
FORMATORY and INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS for which 
applications are invited. Candidates must be under 40 years 
of age. Preference will be given to Women of University training 
who have had experience of residential schools or social work among 
girls. The salary is £250, rising by increments of £15 a year to 
£350 (excluding war bonus which would amount at present rate to 
£135 a year on the initial salary). 

Applications giving full particulars of qualifications and experience 
and copies of testimonials should be sent to the Chief INSPECTOR 
OF REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, Home Office, Whitehall 
on or before January 17. 





RIDLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—REQUIRED: 
at once, Music Mistress, Piano and some Singing.—Apply> 
HEAD MIsTRESs. 





EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Woman INSTRUCTOR AND INSPECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


HE Committee invite applications from women for appoint- 
ment as Instructor and Inspector of Physical Training. 
The applicants must be prepared to devote the whole of their 
time to the work. They must have full knowledge of Swedish 
Drill and of the requirements of the latest syllabus issued by the 
Board of Education. The selected candidate will be required to 
organise and inspect Physical Exercises in Secondary and Elementary 
Schools maintained by the Committee, and to give instruction to 
Teachers and Children of such Schools. Salary will be at the rate 
of £200 per annum, rising to £250, with travelling expenses according 
to scale. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications, including 
experience in similar positions (if any), and stating age, together 
with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
sent to the undersigned not later than January 31, 1920. 

W. E. WATKINS, 
Secretary. 
Education Office, 
County Hall, 
Ipswich. 





RAVELLER REQUIRED to represent Export Booksellers 
T in Scandinavia. Must speak German. State age, previous 
experience and salary expected, to H. G., c/o Dawsons, 121, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. 





Y BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON- 
Zz ON COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED. 

(1) MATHEMATICAL MASTER with an HONOURS 
DEGREE for ADVANCED COURSE WORK with 
the BOYS. Commencing salary £300-£400, dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications in 
GEOGRAPHY, ability to assist in some other subject 
will bea recommendation. Salary £160-£330, according 
to scale. Teaching experience essential. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach LATIN and some 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS to the GIRLS. 
Teachings experience and qualifications will be taken 
into consideration in fixing the initial salary £160-£330. 

Forms of application (which should be returned duly filled up 
as soon as possible) may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from 

Town Hall, Hanley, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
[213th January, 1920. 
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DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
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JANUARY 16, 1920 


Appointment Vacant 


CITY OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





SCHOOL OF ART. 

ANTED, for the end of April, PRINCIPAL for SCHOOL 
OF ART. Applicants, besides possessing Art qualifications, 
must also be prepared to undertake the business organisation 
of the general school work, the Trade Craft Classes, and the Pre- 
Apprenticeship Classes. Commencing salary not less than £600, 
rising to £800. Further particulars, together with form of applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Director or Epucation, Town 
Hall, Bradford. Applications should be forwarded not later than 

the 29th February, 1920. 





Appointments Wanted 


| Bg WORK of any kind anxiously desired by demobilised 

lieutenant-scholar of leading public school and of college at 
Cambridge. First-class Classical Tripos, good French and German ; 
age 48; schoolmaster till enlistment (1915).—Box 543, ATHENZuUM 
Advert. Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








OMAN SECRETARY (own portable typewriter) offers 
whole or part time services.—Write X, care of ATHENEUM 
Advert. Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





Partnership 


ARTNERSHIPS WANTED from {1,000 to £10,000. 2No 

sum too large, as men of the largest means seek employment 

with investment—THE OFFICERS’ PARTNERSHIP GUARDIAN, 
53, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








_ Booksellers & Catalogues _ 





OFFERED Af 3/- PER VOLUM& POST FREE. 

Three Books by AUGUST STRINDBERG in English. 
(1) HISTORICAL MINIATURES. Twenty-three Essays. 
(2) IN MIDSUMMER DAYS, AND OTHER TALES. Thirteen Stories. 
(3) ZONES OF THESPIRIT. A Book of Thoughts. 

All well bound in cloth and in good type. 
L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD, LTD., 
2, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 














BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London. S.E.22. 


GYPT, PALESTINE, and the FAR EAST; Travel; Arabian 

Nights; and Napoleon Era. New Catalogue post free on 

application.—J. A. ALLEN & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, 
W.C.1. ‘ 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


. ITERARY Translations and Typewriting. Highest refs.— 
PuILoGcLot Bureau, 43, Palatine Rd., Stoke Newington, N 


AUTHORS’ 


MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 


























NIVERSITY WOMAN (Hons. Mod. Lang. Trip.) undertakes 

all kinds Research, Indexing, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Dutch, Danish translation—M. K., 7, Phoenix Lodge 
Mansions, W.6. 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevu 

Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
O AUTHORS.—Harold B. Browne has special facilities for 


placing MSS. for new writers on favourable terms.— 
10, Adam Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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Art Exhibitions 








-ROYAL ACADEMY 
The Nation’s War Paintings 


IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION. 
- Weekdays, 10-6. "3 TEA-ROOM. 











GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

Paintings and Sculpture by representative 

artists ; also works by PAUL SARRUT and 
FRANK CALDERON, 

10 — 6. fs. 3d, inc. 














EW ENGLISH ART CLUB 
61st Exhibition, January 1—30, 
R.W.S. Galleries, 5a, Pall Mall East. (Nr. National Gallery.) 
Daily 10-17.30 








| THE CHINESE GALLERY 
20, James Street, Oxford Street, W.1 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


Porcelains, Jade, Embroideries, Lace, etc. 
Frequen direct consignments 




















Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss NaNcy McFArRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 








UTHORS MSS., etc., neatly and correctly typed. University 
qualifications —G. Cummins, 10, King Street, W.C.2. 





Miscellaneous 





ANITY FAIR CARTOONS for Sale, please state subjects 
required, lists free. Any V. F. Cartoon issued supplied 
R. Wetr & Co., High Road, Woodford, London. E. 18, England. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4.) 


CHIEF \71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES }22, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 (Marine and 
Accident). 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED............ £34,000,000. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Estd. 1760. 
TuESDAY, JANUARY 20th, at 12.30. 


COLLECTION of JAPANESE WORKS OF ART, including 
Cabinets, Lacquer Panels, Ivory Carvings, etc., Bronzes, Pottery, 
Kylins, Oriental Curtains and Hangings, Egyptian Curios, 
Weapons and Fabrics; Moorish Glass and Metal Works of Art ; 
Persian and Indian Weapons and Metal Ware; West African 
Figures and Curios from all parts of the globe. Collected by 
Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, the Authoress and Traveller. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above PROPERTY by 
M AUCTION, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

On view day prior 9.30 to 5.30 and morning of Sale till 12 o’clock. 

Catalogues on application. 











THE POEMS OF 
WILFRID WILSON 


GIBSON « « « 
Price 6d. Postage \d. 











N Oo Il of The Westminster Classics 

s * consists of a collection of 
twenty-three of the Poems of WitFrip 
Witson Gipson the special merits of 
which have been widely recognised by 
the Press. 


The Nation says of them :—" The 
main thing about these poems is just that 
they are extraordinary poems; by means 
of their psychology, no less and no more 
than by means of their metre, their 
rhyme, their intellectual form and their 
concrete imagery, they pierce us with 
flashing understanding of what war is 
and means—not merely what it is to 
these individual pieces of ordinary human 
nature who are injured by it and who yet 
dominate it, but, by evident implication 
what war is in itself, as a grisly multi- 
tudinous whole. It seems to us beyond 
question that Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Battle’ is 
one of the most remarkable results the 
war has had in literature.” 


THE ATHENZUM 
LITERATURE DEPT., 
10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2. 























Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
dificulty in obtaining copies. All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 


W.C, 2, will receive immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND, FOREIGN, 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 


post free. post tree, 


Shorter periods in proportion. 





Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
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2QUESTIONS 


Will Test Your Investment Position. 


1 IS YOUR CAPITAL SAFE? 





2 IS THE INCOME YOU_ RECEIVE 





FROM YOUR CAPITAL  SUFFICI- 
ENTLY HIGH TO COMPENSATE 
FOR THE RISKS YOU ARE RUNNING? 











Lf you feel any difficulty im answering these Questions 


you are invited to join the 


BRITISH INVESTORS 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


4, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, E.C. 


The Directors are :— 


THE RicHt Hon. Lorp MORRIS, K.C., P.C., D.C.L., Chairman. 
Director, General Accident, Five & Life Assurance Corporation Limited. 
Chairman, Investment Registry Limited. 


ROWLAND F. W. HODGE, Esg., M.I.N.A. M.LC.E., Chipstead Place, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Chairman, Messrs. Jos. T. Eltringham & Co., Limited. 


SIDNEY VAN DEN BERGH, Esg., Mark Lane Station Buildings, E.C.3. 
Director, Messrs. Van Den Berghs, Limited. 


Lt.-CoL. E. G. H. COX, C.B.E., 60a, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 


Joint Managing Directors: 
ARTHUR G. COUSINS, Esg., C.B.E. 
EDGAR G. GUBBINS, Eso. 


THE ASSOCIATION HAS RECENTLY ISSUED 
A PUBLICATION :— 


“Underwriting for the Investor,’ which is full of valuable and __ interesting 
information for Investors. It also explains generally the business of the 
Association, how it can help you, and how you can join if you wish to do so. 
A copy will be sent free of charge to all applicants mentioning this paper. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS 
OF HISTORY 


T is pleasant to be transferred 
from an office where one is 
afraid of a sergeant major 

into an office where one can intimi- 
date generals, and perhaps this is 
why History is so attractive to the 
more timid amongst us. We can 
recover self-confidence by snubbing 
the dead. The captains and the 
kings depart at our slightest censure, 
while as for the “ hosts of minor 
officials’? who cumber court and 
camp, we heed them not, although 
in actual life they entirely block 
our social horizon. We cannot visit 
either the great or the rich when 
they are our contemporaries, but 
by a fortunate arrangement the 
palaces of Ujjain and the ware- 
houses of Ormus are open for 
ever, and we can even behave 
outrageously in them without being 
expelled. The King of Ujjain, we 
announce, is extravagant, the mer. 
chants of Ormus_ unspeakably 
licentious. ...and sure enough 
Ormus is a desert now and Ujjain 
a jungle, and neither of them will 
be immortalized by a visit from the 
Prince of Wales. Difficult to real- 
ize that the past was once the 
present, and that, transferred to 
it, one would be just the same 
little worm as to-day, unimportant, 
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are alluding to cqurtesans. It is 
seemly and decent to meditate upon 
dead courtesans. Some, like 
Aspasia, are in themselves a liberal 
education, and turning from these 
as almost too awful one can still 
converse unblamec with their sisters. 
There is no objection, for instance, 
against recalling the arrangements 
of the sixteenth- century Hindu 


kingdom of Vijayanagar. The cour- — 


tesans of Vijayanagar were beautiful 
and rich—one of them left over 
£32,000. They were highly esteemed, 
which also seems right; some were 
housemaids, others cooks, and five 
hundred were attached on a peace 
basis to the army, “all great 
musicians, dancers and acrobats, 
and very quick and nimble at 
their performances.” In war the 
number was increased; indeed, the 
king sent the entire of the personable 
population into the field, judging 
that its presence would enhearten 
the troops. So many ladies ham- 
pered his strategy, it is true, but 
the opposing army was equally 
hampered, and when its soldiers ran 
away, its ladies sat still, and accrued 
to the victors. With existence as 
it threatens in 1920—a draggled 
mass of elderly people and barbed 
wire—it is agreeable to glance back 
at those enchanted carnages, and 
to croon over conditions that we 
now subscribe to exterminate. Tight 





parasitic, nervous, occupied with 

trifles, unable to go anywhere or alter anything, 
friendly only with the obscure, and only at ease with 
the dead; while up on the heights the figures and 
forces who make History would contend in their 
habitual fashion, with incomprehensible noises or in 
ominous quiet. ‘‘ There is money in my house. . . 
there is no money . no house.” That is all that 
our sort can ever know about doom. The extravagant 
king, the licentious merchants—they escape, knowing 
the ropes. 

If only the sense of actuality can be lulled—and 
it sleeps for ever in most historians—there is no 
passion that cannot be gratified in the past. The 
past is devoid of all dangers, social and moral, and 
one can meet with perfect ease not only kings, but 
people who are ever rarer on one’s visiting list. We 


little faces r1rom Oxford, fish-shaped 
faces from Cambridge—we cannot help having our 
dreams. Was life then warm anc tremendous ? 
Did the Vijayanagar Government really succeed in 
adjusting the balance between society and sex ?—a 
task that has baffled even Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
We cannot tell; we can only be certain that it acted 
with circumspection and pomposity, and that most 
of its subjects did not know what it was up to. The 
myriads of nonentities who thronged its courts and 
camps, and were allotted inferior courtesans or none 
at all—alas! it is with these alone that readers of 
THE ATHEN2UM can claim kinship. 

Yet sweet though it is to dally with the past, one 
returns to the finer pleasures of morality in the end. 
The schoolmaster in each of us awakes, examines 
the facts of History, and marks them on the result 
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of the examination. Not all the marks need be bad. 
Some incidents, like the Risorgimento, get excellent 
as a matter of course, while others, such as the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, get excellent in the 
long run. Nor must events be marked at their face 
value. Why was it right of Drake to play bowls 
when he heard the Armada was approaching, but 
wrong of Charles II. to catch moths when he heard 
that the Dutch Fleet had entered the Medway? The 
answer is “‘ Because Drake won.” Why was it right 
of Alexander the Great to throw away water when his 
army was perishing, but wrong of Marie Antoinette to 
s.y “Let them eat cake’’? Theansweris “‘ Because 
Marie Antoinette was executed.’”” Why was George 
Washington right because he would not tell a lie, 
and Jael right because she told nothing else ?. Answers 
on similar lines. We must take a larger view of the 
past than of the present, because when examining 
the present we can never be sure what is going to 
pay. Asa general rule, anything that ends abruptly 
must be given bad marks; for instance, the Fourth 
Century B.C. at Athens, the year 1492 in Italy, and 
the summer of 1914 everywhere. A civilization that 
passes quickly must be decadent, therefore let us 
censure those epochs that thought themselves so 
bright, let us show that their joys were hectic and 
their pleasures vile, and clouded by the premonition 
of doom. On the other hand, a civilization that does 
not pass, like the Chinese, must be stagnant, and 
is to be censured on that account. Nor can one 
approve anarchy. What then survives? O, a 
greater purpose, the slow evolution of Good through 
the centuries—an evolution less slow than it seems, 
because a thousand years are as yesterday, and conse- 
quently Christianity was only, so to speak, established 
on Wednesday last. Ane if this argument should 
seem flimsy (it is the Bishop of London’s, not our 
own—he put it into his Christmas sermon) one can 
at all events return to an indubitable triumph of 
evolution—oneself, sitting untouchedand untouchable 
in the professorial chair, and giving marks to men. 


Sweet then is dalliance, censure sweeter: Yet 
sweetest of all is pity; because it subtly combines the 
pleasures of the other two. To pity the dead because 
they are dead is to experience an exquisite pleasure, 
identical with the agreeable heat that comes to the 
eyes in a churchyard. The heat has nothing to do 
with sorrow, it has no connection with anything 
that one has personally known and held dear. It 
is half a sensuous delight, half gratified vanity, and 
Shakespeare knew what he was about when he 
ascribed such a sensation to the fantastical Armado. 
They had been laughing at Hector, and Armado, with 
every appearance of generosity, exclaims: ‘‘ The 
sweet war-man is dead and rotten; sweet chucks, 
beat not the bones of the buried ; when he breathed 
he was a man.”’ It was his happiest moment; he 
had never felt more certain either that he was 
alive himself, or that he was Hector. And it is a 
happiness that we can all experience until the sense 
of actuality breaks in. Pity wraps the student of 
the past in an ambrosia! cloud, and washes his limbs 
with eternal youth. ‘‘ Dear dead women with such 
hair too,” but not “I feel chilly and grown old.” 
That comes with the awakening. E. M. F. 
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MR. ARCHER AND THE 
ELIZABETHANS 


R. ARCHER’S anti-Elizabethan campaign con- 
tinues to reverberate. This month he 
thunders once more against the ‘‘ Duchess 

of Malfi”’ in the pages of the Nineteenth Century and 
stirs up memories of the lacerations of his lectures at 
King’s College last autumn. The immediate reaction 
to the lectures—a desire to cause Mr. Archer physical, 
or failing that moral, pain—was succeeded by a desire 
to expose publicly Mr. Archer’s personal weaknesses, 
This in turn (for the moment, at least) has yielded 
to whac is fashionably described as a more objective 
attitude. It is therefore in a purely historical spirit 
that a few observations will be made to-day upon 
Mr. Archer’s views. 

In his first lecture Mr. Archer made a sensible 
remark to the effect that there are a large number of 
very different sorts of works of art going under the 
name of “ plays,” and that to apply the same standards 
of criticism to all of them—to a No play and toa 
Racine tragedy, to a Musset proverbe and to an 
Eschylean trilogy—would be confusing and uninterest- 
ing. The force of most of Mr. Archer’s own criticism 
of the minor Elizabethans, at all events of that part 
of it which was concerned with their technique, was 
removed precisely because he had forgotten this 
remark. His method was to assume that the highest 
possible level of the drama was represented by a work 
in the style of Ibsen, and then to compare some 
wretched Elizabethan tragedy with this standard, 
It naturally failed under the test. Mr. Archer had 
no difficulty in convincing his audience that instead of 
being written in four acts, each with but a single 
scene, it was written in five acts, each with half a 
dozen scenes or more; that the time-system, instead 
of proceeding with perfect smoothness, jumped 
violently about and was even self-contradictory ; 
that the plot, instead of spinning itself off backwards 
in the orthodox way, lurched forward heavily, hesitated, 
rushed on, came to a complete stop, and finally started 
again in an entirely new direction ; that the characters 
had Italian instead of Scandinavian names, that some 
of them disguised themselves as others, and that many 
of them were ghosts not in metaphor but in fact; 
that they indulged in frequent soliloquies and asides; 
and that they spoke in blank verse. The author, in 
fact, was grossly incompetent. Supposing, however, 
that you shculd question the validity of tnis inference, 
and should feel uncertain whether a convention 1s 
necessarily bad because it differs from Ibsen’s, Mr. 
Archer will at once floor you with his doctrine that a 
play must be good in direct proportion to the complexity 
of the conventions according to which it is written. 
It is evidently much more difficult to write a play if 
the scene has to be fixed all through in a single room 
than if you can shift the place to any other in the world 
every five minutes. Therefore a play in a single 
scene is better than one in twentythree. And 9s? 
on with all the other Elizabethan conventions, which 
are simply aids for slip-shod dramatists. This applies 
especially, of course, to the blank verse, which is 
ever so much easier to write than prose—a fact which 
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Mr. Archer proved by himself translating some of Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s vivid and flexible dialogue into a 
characteristic piece of Elizabethan rhetoric which 
ended: ‘‘ I am a married man, you ain't.” 

But Mr. Archer never allows himself to be merely 
witty. Every shaft carries a sound moral lesson in 
its tail. And if we can afford to laugh at the Eliza- 
bethans for their form, their content must be dealt 
with more sternly. They, in the first place, never 
inculcate a lesson: nosound morals on the tails of their 
shafts. What is there, Mr. Archer might well ask with 
a sigh, in the whole range of the Elizabethan theatre, 
to compare in elevation of thought with the didactic 
works of Mr. Galsworthy ? Even, however, if the 
Elizabethans were forgiven for their omissions, the 
sins they have committed would make them unfor- 
givable. Their indecency! and their brutality! As 
to the indecency there is nothing more to be said ; 
but the brutality may be enlarged upon, and we may 
follow Mr. Archer as he enumerates with a look of 
horror upon his face the immense list of tortures of 
every kind which he has extracted from the Eliza- 
bethan drama. So profound indeed is the look of 
horror upon his face that it is difficult to avoid a 
suspicion of this warm-hearted man being under the 
impression that at the “‘ Phcenix’’ performance the 
other day he was the unwilling witness of eight real 
deaths. I; this were so—but we doubt it—and ‘f such 
practices attended every performance of the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Malfi,’ Mr. Archer and Sir Leo Chiozza-Money 
would be thoroughly justified in demanding the 
suppression of the “‘ Phoenix ’’ and in declaring that the 
seventeenth century was barbarous. The police, how- 
ever, no doubt have their eye on the matter. 

But unluckily Mr. Archer is far too late in the 
launching of his offensive. While he leads on his 
troops, ably supported by those gallant lieutenants, 
Mr. Baughan and Sir Leo Money, he has failed to 
observe in the heat of the battle that he has been 
taken in the rear by an overwhelming enemy force, 
and that his own positions are in imminent risk of 
capture. Thirty years ago there would have been 
some slight chance of a few people attending to what 
Mr. Archer has to say. But the younger generation 
to-day is entirely unable to sympathize with or even to 
understand the basis upon which his attitude rests. 
If he is impressed by the warmth of his reception by 
the young men and women at King’s College it will 
be only another sign of his remoteness from the facts. 
He was applauded not because of his views, but because 
of the liveliness and violence with which he expressed 
them. The younger generation has nothing but 
amused contempt for the naturalism which is the 
standard of all Mr. Archer’s esthetic judgments; the 
“repertory play’’ isa byword of abuse among them ; 
they believe that “‘ colour”? must be brought into the 
theatre and that ‘‘ rhythm’”’ is the foundation of the 
universe ; even the most sacred dogmas of Mr. Archer’s 
system of ethics tremble to-day before their final 
collapse. What melancholy folly urges him to waste 
his last moments upon this fluttering in the face of 
destiny ? Is it too late to urge him to some more 
useful task ? to persuade him that this is a time for 
defence rather than offence? that this is no moment 
for reckless onslaughts upon Ben Jonson and Webster 
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when the citadel of Ibsen himself reels $before the 
gleaming cohorts of Lord Dunsany and®Mr. Drink- 
water ? 

j. S. 


INSENSIBILITY 


Happy are men who yet before they are killed 
Can let their veins run cold; 

Whom no compassion fleers 

Or makes their feet 

Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers, 
The front line withers, 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 
For poets’ tearful fooling : 

Men, gaps for filling, 

Losses who might have fought 

Longer, but no one bothers, 


And some cease feeling 

Even themselves or for themselves. 

Dullness best solves 

The tease and doubt of shelling, 

And Chance’s strange arithmetic 

Comes simpler than the reckoning of their shilling ; 
They keep no check on Armies’ decimation. 


Happy are these who lose imagination : 

They have enough to carry with ammunition, 
Their spirit drags no pack, 

Their old wounds save with cold can not more ache; 
Having seen all things red, 

Their eyes are rid 

Of the hurt of the colour of blood for ever, 
And terror’s first constriction over 

Their hearts remain small drawn, 

Their senses, in some scorching cautery of battle 
Now long since ironed, 

Can laugh among the dying unconcerned. 


Happy the soldier home, with not a notion 
How somewhere every dawn some men attack 
And many sighs are drained. 

Happy the lad whose mind was never trained : 
His days are worth forgetting more than not, 
He sings along the march 

Which we march taciturn because of dusk— 
The long, forlorn, relentless trend 

From larger day to huger night. 


We wise, who with a thought besmirch 
Blood over all our soul, 

How should we see our task 

But through his blunt and lashless eyes ? 
Alive he is not vital overmuch, 

Dying, not mortal overmuch, 

Nor sad nor proud 

Nor curious at all; 

He cannot tell 

Old men’s placidity from his. 


But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns, 
That they should be as stones, 
Wretched are they and mean 
With paucity that never was simplicity. 
By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever mourns in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars, 
Whatever mourns when many leave these shores, 
Whatever shares 
The eternal reciprocity of tears. 
WILFRED OWEN. 
[Wilfred Owen was killed in action on November 4, 1918.] 
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REVIEWS 
SWINBURNE 


Edited by Edmund Gosse and 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


W ITHOUT having at hand the older volume of 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINRURNE. 
Thomas James Wise. 


Selections made by Swinburne himself it may yet 

be said that the present selection is a good one. 
It would have been more “ representative” if it had 
included one or two of the “ Songs before Sunrise,” and 
the omission of ‘‘ Laus Veneris”’ and especially ‘‘ The 
Leper” is regrettable. What one would like to have 
would be a volume of selections including these poems and 
omitting the two choruses from “ Atalanta,’”’ and another 
volume containing the whole of “‘ Atalanta.” The student, 
of course, wants to read one of the Stuart plays and to 
dip into ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse.” Very few people will 
want to read these, and almost no one will want to read 
the whole of Swinburne. A selection is therefore necessary, 
and also is sufficient. It is not because Swinburne is 
voluminous ; certain other poets, equally voluminous, must 
be read complete. And it is not that a few of Swinburne’s 
poems are much better than the rest. The necessity and 
the difficulty of a selection are due to the peculiar nature 
of Swinburne’s “contribution,” which, it is hardly too 
much to say, is of a very different kind from that ot any 
other poet of equal reputation. 

We may agree that Swinburne did make a contribution ; 
that he did something that had not been done before, and 
that what he did will not turn out to be a fraud. And 
from that we may proceed to inquire what Swinburne’s 
contribution was, and why, whatever critical solvents we 
employ to break down the structure of his verse, this 
contribution remains. The test is this: agreed that we do 
not (and I think that the present generation does not) 
enjoy Swinburne, and agreed that (a more serious con- 
demnation) at one period of our lives we did enjoy him 
and now no longer enjoy him; nevertheless, the words 
which we use to state our grounds for dislike or indifference 
cannot be applied to Swinburne as they can to bad poetry. 
The words of condemnation are words which express his 
qualities. You may say “ diffuse.” But the diffuseness 
is essential ; had Swinburne practised greater concentration 
his verse would be, not better in the same kind, but a 
different thing. His diffuseness is one of his glories. That 
so little material as appears to be employed in “ The 
Triumph of Time ”’ should release such an amazing number of 
words, requires what there is no reason to call anything 
but genius. You could not condense ‘“‘ The Triumph of 
Time.” Youcouldonly leave out. And this would destroy 
the poem; though no one stanza seem essential. Similarly, 
a considerable quantity—a volume of selections—is 
necessary to give the quality of Swinburne, although there 
is perhaps no one poem essential in this selection. 

If then we must be very careful in applying terms of 
censure, like “‘ diffuse,’’ we must be equally careful in 
praise. ‘“‘ The beauty of Swinburne’s verse is the sound,” 
people say, explaining “‘ he had little visual imagination.” 
I am inclined to think that the word “ beauty ” is hardly to 
be used in connection with Swinburne’s verse at all; but 
in any case the beauty or effect of sound is neither that of 
music nor that of poetry which can be set to music. There 
is no reason why verse intended to be sung should not 
present a sharp visual image or convey an important 
intellectual meaning, for it supplements the music by 
another means of affecting the feelings. What we get in 
Swinburne is an expression by sound, which could not 
possibly associate itself with music. For what he gives 
is not images and ideas and music, it is one thing which is 
a curious mixture of suggestions of all three. 
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Shall I come, if I swim ? wide are the waves, you see: 

Shall I come, if I fly, my dear Love, to thee ? 
This is Campion, and an example of the kind of music that 
is not to be found in Swinburne. It is an arrangement 
and choice of words which has a sound-value and at the 
same time a coherent comprehensible meaning, and the 
two things, the musical beauty and the meaning, are two 
things and not one. But in Swinburne there is no pure 
beauty ; no pure beauty of sound, or of image or of idea, 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory, 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
I quote from Shelley because Shelley is supposed to be 
the master of Swinburne ; and because his song, like that 
of Campion, has what Swinburne has not—a beauty of 
music and a beauty of content ; and because it is clearly 
and simply expressed, with only two adjectives. Now, in 
Swinburne the meaning and the sound are one thing, 
He is concerned with the meaning of the word in a peculiar 
way : he employs, or rather “‘ works,” the word’s meaning, 
And this is connected with an interesting fact about his 
vocabulary : he uses the most general word, because his 
emotion is never particular, never in direct line of vision, 
never focussed ; it is emotion reinforced, not by intensi 
fication, but by expansion. 
There lived a singer in France of old 
By the tideless dolorous midland sea. 
In a land of sand and ruin and gold 
There shone one woman, and none but she. 
You see that Provence is the merest point of diffusion here. 
Swinburne defines the place by the most general word, 
which has for him its own value. “ Gold,” “ ruin,” 
“dolorous’”’: it is not merely the sound that he wants, 
but the vague associations of idea that the words give 
him. He has not his eye on a particular place. 
Lui ruscelletti che dei verdi colli 
Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno... 
It is, in fact, the word that gives him the thrill, not the 
object. When you take to pieces any verse of Swinburne, 
you find always that the object was not there—only the 
word. Compare 
Snowdrops that plead for pardon 
And pine for fright 
with the daffodils that come before the swallow dares. 
The snowdrop of Swinburne disappears, the daffodil of 
Shakespeare remains. The swallow of Shakespeare remains, 
in the verse in ‘‘ Macbeth”; the bird of Wordsworth 
Breaking the silence of the seas 


remains ; the swallow of “ Itylus”’ disappears. Compare, 
again a chorus of “ Atalanta’’ with a chorus from 
Athenian tragedy. Your specimen of the latter may 
possibly be full of sententious commonplace ; but it is 
significant commonplace. The chorus of Swinburne is 
almost a parody of the Athenian: it is sententious, but 
it has not even the significance of commonplace. 


At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus... . 


Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man 
Time with a gift of tears; 

Gnief with a glass that ran. . . 


’ 


This is not merely ‘“ music” ; it is effective because it 
appears to be a tremendous statement, like statements 
made in our dreams ; when we wake up we find that the 
“ glass that ran’ would do better for time than for grief, 
and that the gift of tears would be as appropriately bestowed 
by grief as by time. 
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It might seem to be intimated, by what has been said, 
that the work of Swinburne can be shown to be a sham just 
as bad verse is often asham. It would only be so if you 
could produce or suggest something that it pretends to be 
and is not. The world of Swinburne does not depend upon 
some other world which it simulates ; it has the necessary 
completeness and self-sufficiency for justification and 
permanence. It is impersonal, and no one else could have 
made it. The deductions are true to the postulates. It is 
indestructible. None of the obvious complaints that were 
or might have been brought to bear upon the first “‘ Poems 
and Ballads ’”’ hold good. It is not morbid, it is not erotic, 
it is not destructive. These are adjectives which can be 
applied to the material, the human feelings, which, in 
Swinburne’s case, do not exist. The morbidity is not of 
human feeling, but of language. Language in a healthy 
state presents the object, is so close to the object that they 
areone thing. They are one thing in the verse of Swinburne 
simply because the object has ceased to exist, because the 
meaning is merely the hallucination of meaning, because 
language, uprooted, has adapted itself to an independent 
life of atmospheric nourishment. In Swinburne, for 
example, we see the word “ weary ”’ flourishing in this way 
independent of the particular and actual weariness of flesh 
or spirit. The bad poet dwells partly in a world of objects 
and partly in a world of words, and he never can get them 
to fit. Only a man of genius could dwell so exclusively 
and consistently among words as Swinburne. His language 
is not, like the language of bad poetry, dead. It is very 
much alive, with this singular life of its own. But the 
language which is more important to us is that which is 
struggling to digest and express new objects, new groups 
of objects, new feelings, new aspects, as, for instance, the 
prose of Mr. James Joyce or Mr. Joseph Conrad. 

43 3. 


AN ANOMALY IN EUROPE 


THE Turks In Europe: A SKETCH-StuDy. By W. E. D. Allen. 
With preface by Brigadier-General H. C. Surtees. (Murray. 
10s. 6d net.) 

T was but a little before the time when the Norman 
adventurers were conquering England that the first 
Turkish Seljuk dynasty was founded. Toghrul Bey 

swept down from the northern districts of Khorasan and 

overran Persia and Armenia, overthrowing the Moham- 
medan dynasties of Ghazna and Isfahan; two hundred 
years later the Tatar menace was at its height, and the 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan had devastated Asia Minor. Then 
it was that a little Turki shepherd tribe under Er-Toghrul, 
fugitive from the Tatars, which had wandered into Asia 

Minor, laid the foundations of the Turkish Empire ; 

tradition relates how one day by accident they happened 

on a battle in progress, and took the part of the losing 
side, which turned out to be the troops of Aladdin, the 

Seljuk Sultan of Konieh, and with the resultant victory 

they were rewarded with the towns of Eski-Shehr (to-day 

the junction for Angora on the Anatolian Railway) and 

Sugut. 

From that time Amurath to Amurath has succeeded in 
this battered caravanserai of Turkey, Sultan after Sultan 
has abode with his pomp and gone his way, until the 
Empire, a very sick man in the Nineteenth Century, came, 
thanks to its German physicians, to its agony. Its long 
history shows how little the Turks have advanced in 
civilization ; worship of violence, ignorance of the 
peasantry, corruption, injustice, are as great to-day as 
they were three centuries ago, when Sir Thomas Roe wrote 
of them as he found them in 1622. It would be illuminating 
to discover how few lines would be enough to describe the 
quota provided by Turkish brains to the advancement 


of the humanities. Even in war, that “ fresh and joyous ” 
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pastime in which they have so frequently indulged, when 
there was no opportunity for massacring Armenians, the 
Turks have long been dependent for their weapons on 
Western invention. To follow the rise of Turkish power in 
the Near East is to trace a dreary story of murder, massacre, 
harem intrigue and violence. Well does Mr. Allen quote 
Arséne Perlant : “ Turkey is the classic land of massacres . . 
its history may be briefly stated as robberies, murders, 
thefts . . . revolts, insurrections, repressions, wars, foreign 
and civil, revolutions and counter-revolutions, seditions 
and mutinies.”” Even as a soldier the Turk has been over- 
rated, as many an intelligence officer will tell. 

Osman succeeds Er-Toghrul, and gives his name to the 
Osmanlis ; Orkhan, his son, organizes the army, and before 
he dies. achieves the complete expulsion of Greeks from 
Asia and the establishment of Turkish power on European 
soil. Yet within half a century Timur Leng leads a fresh 
wave of Tatar invasion across Asia, and this leaves the 
Ottoman Empire weakened and disorganized, only to revive 
again under Mohammed II. in the fifteenth century, to 
rise to its zenith under Sulaiman the Magnificent. Then 
the decay natural to all Eastern nations sets in; the 
debauchery of succeeding reigns brings about its natural 
results. The Peace of Carlowicz in 1698 marks the end 
of the Turkish menace to Christendom, and twenty years 
later the Turks lose their last foothold in Hungary. 

Apart from trading ventures, British interest in Turkey 
was stirred when Napoleon boasted that he would destroy 
our Eastern empire, and in the Baghdad Residency to-day 
one of the walls bears an inscription setting forth the 
intention of the British Raj of counteracting his machina- 
tions in the East. Turkey and Egypt were on our highway 
to India, and until the Battle of the Nile our position was 
precarious. Exactly the same threat was conveyed by the 
Baghdad Railway, which was to link Berlin with the 
Persian Gulf, and yet both Bonaparte and Wilhelm found 
the threat to have costly results. Politically, as long as 
our Eastern empire lasts, the lands on both sides of the 
Suez Canal will be big with possibilities for us. 

Mr. Allen’s book is, therefore, one which those Englishmen 
who take to heart the perils to which the British Empire 
will be exposed in the future should study. All our 
ambassadors to Turkey have not been Cannings, to cope 
with the unscrupulous wits which flourish in Constantinople; 
Enver, Talaat, Jemal and their like are types reproducible 
in the Turkey of to-morrow. The Committee of Union and 
Progress is still in existence, and doubtless the spirit of the 
Dounmés is still a potential force in Constantinople. 

Whether Mr. Allen is right in his estimate of Enver, 
time alone can show: ‘“ Enver, the popular hero of 
Stambul, favoured the Germans. But it would be unjust 
to assume that he accepted bribes from Berlin.’”’ This 
history makes it clear that the Turks are an anachronism, 
and are quite unfitted to be entrusted with the government 
of races other than their own. The massacres of the 
Armenians (on which Mr. Allen does not lay sufficient 
stress), as well as the German callousness in this regard, are 
ample evidence for this opinion. Actually so infamous 
have these massacres been that a few Germans, to whom 
the blood-lust of their allies was abhorrent, raised vigorous 
but useless protests, notably a Dr. Lepsius, whose account, 
“‘ printed as manuscript ’’ “ strictly confidential,’’ escaped 
the German Censor in one or two instances, and has now 
been printedin French. In assessing the Turkish character 
in future, these massacres should not be forgotten. 

Mr. Allen slips in a few unimportant points: “the 
thirst-mad agony of Kut ”’ is not a good description of the 
besieged town, placed as it was exactly on the brink of 
the Tigris; the Turkish army in 1839 was destroyed by 
Ibrahim, not at Nisibin, but at Nezib, a few miles west 
of Birejik, on the Euphrates. But these are of little 

moment. R. C. T. 
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PROFESSOR DOBSON’S 
ORATORS” 


THE GREEK Orators. By J. F. Dobson, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Bristol. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


vs HIS book,” says the wrapper, “is designed for 
University students and for Sixth Forms in 


public schools.’’ Discretion would have ended 
the sentence here. If a Sixth Form boy or a candidate 
for a Tripos is set the task of reading a selection from the 
Attic orators, he will find that the cheapest way of scoring 
marks in his examination (and no bad way of gathering 
some profit from a rather barren field) is to study Mr. 
Dobson’s book. He will find there much that is worth 
remembering about the lives, the style, the subject-matter 
of the ten great pleaders, and he will find it all more 
tersely, more conveniently expressed than in the volumes 
of the late Professors Jebb and Blass. His task will be 
made less irksome by the fact that Mr. Dobson is not 
destitute of humour. He will be cheered on his somewhat 
tedious journey by noticing from time to time that his 
guide, while carefully recording the opinions of the 
Alexandrine pedants, has moments of independent courage, 
as, for instance, when he dares to own that Lysias, for all 
his perfect Attic style, seems often dull, or that Andocides, 
at whose lack of art the ancient critics grumble, is really 
at his best when he is least affected. In fact, had the 
wrapper ended with the public schools, we might have 
been content to congratulate the author on a modest, 
useful piece of academic work, or, as modern under- 
graduates might phrase it, on a perfectly good text-book. 

Unfortunately the wrapper makes a larger claim. It 
informs us that the author has endeavoured to make 
his book intelligible not to specialists alone, but ‘to 
persons of general education who find, or ought to find, 
interest in the subject.’”’ Intelligible, we admit, he has 
made it, and of general interest, so far as the subject 
he has chosen has allowed. But discussions of the style, 
the periodic structure of the sentences, the rhythms 
and the treatment of hiatus cannot, with the best will in 
the world, be made intelligible to a reader who does not 
know Greek. To a Greek or a “ specialist ”’ the metaphor 
of Aéschines, évavAov jv waow, may or may not appear 
as vivid and well-chosen as Mr. Dobson thinks, but what 
can the uninitiated reader make of “‘ it was dinned into 
everybody’s ears’? Or what of “ émoropioa, ‘to 
bridle ’ the war-party,”’ as a specimen of forcible expressions 
'»robably caricatures of Demosthenes’ daring phrases ”’ ? 

id, even if we ignore the great part of the book which 

quite properly devoted to stylistic criticism, and turn 
o Mr. Dobson’s often excellent sketches of the personality 
and aims of the Greek orators (marred sometimes by a 
certain donnish tendency to deprecate “‘ scurrility ’’ and 
“* personalities ’’), we are still uncomfortably thinking of 
the wrapper. ‘‘ Persons of general education who find, 
or ought to find, interest.”” Ought to find it ? 

If a person, be he generally educated or not, finds interest, 
let us say, in Apollonius Rhodius, in rock-climbing, or 
even in fox-trotting, we are far from blaming him. Verrall, 
we remember, once found interest in a county guide-book, 
dreary enough to less ingenious readers, because he saw 
between the lines the symptoms of the author’s character; 
He had contrived (so Verrall alleged) to lead the tourist 
by a series of converging routes towards and round and 
about a country mansion where resided, surrounded by 
a wealth of curious treasures, an antiquary whom the 
author for some reason hated. The routes all tended 
to this mansion, but they never reached it. At the end 
the tourist left the county without the knowledge 
that he had;been circling for a month ofjboredom on the 
edge of the antiquary’s treasure-houses and pride. When 
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Verrall found in this design an interest more absorbing 
than in all the circles of the “‘ Inferno,” we were delighted, 
not indignant. But then Verrall never said that educated 
persons ought to find an interest in the county guide-book, 
We generally educated persons are so touchy, so quick 
to defend ourselves. We cannot help feeling that Mr, 
Dobson would have made-.a better book if he had thought 
more of communicating to us what in fact most interested 
and delighted him, and less of faithfully reporting what, 
in the opinion of good schoolmasters, ought perhaps to 
interest generally educated persons. 

But, after all, Mr. Dobson’s book is more important 
than the wrapper. Mr. Dobson is to be congratulated 
on a sensible and learned piece of work, which will be 
of great value to all students of Greek oratory. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


A TACTFUL SPEAKER 


ADDRESSES IN AMERICA, 1919. By JohnGalsworthy. (Heinemann 
6s. net.) 


N reading Mr. Galsworthy’s American addresses 

I one must take into account the circumstances of 

their delivery. The war has enabled Englishmen 
to see that cordial relations with America are very desirable, 
and to discover profound affinities between the peoples 
of the two countries. Unfortunately this reciprocity is, 
as the Irishman said, still a little one-sided, and it has been 
necessary to explain to the Americans, somewhat ex- 
tensively, how much they really like the English. Mr, 
Galsworthy’s addresses show us how this may be done, 
First of all, of course, the Englishman must be presented 
to the American. He must be presented attractively, 
but at the same time no impossible virtues must be 
claimed for him—for one must remember that Americans 
have their own vanity and that they have already met 
Englishmen. The result is achieved by making the 
Englishman’s bad qualities the defects of his virtues, 
In fact, if we follow Mr. Galsworthy’s analysis, we shall 
find that the English have no really bad points at all; 
regarded properly, their bad qualities turn out to be 
rather humorous. Not that they are merely comic 
figures; there is a wealth of deep feeling and_ noble 
sentiment behind the mask of wooden superiority that 
the Englishman presents to the rest of the world, and 
the lack of correspondence between what he appears to 
be and what he is accounts for his misrepresentation 
and his loneliness. He is that pathetic figure, the man 
nobody understands and that nobody really loves. But 
just as this well-known character hopes to find the one 
woman who really understands, so England, bashfully 
and wistfully, is courting America, ‘ Deep in our hearts, 
I think, we feel that only the American people could 
ever really understand us.” 

It would be unfair to say that Mr. Galsworthy’s book is 
really as sentimental as this; we have deliberately 
heightened our picture in order to indicate the presence 
of a quality that pervades all these addresses, That 
quality we may call tact. It consists, not in ignoring 
disagreeable things, but in refraining from discussing 
them in a disagreeable way. Mr. Galsworthy says 
many pleasant things to the Americans about America, 
and, when he has occasion to condemn something, he 
makes his condemnation general. A plentiful supply 
of tact is doubtless necessary to a public speaker; 
in a book, however, the absence of sharp points and hard 
outlines makes for dullness. Post-prandial standards do 
not satisfy the sharper scrutiny of the morning, and, outside 
their proper setting of wine-fumes, cigar-smoke and general 
good-fellowship, there are few ‘good things” worth 
repeating. We should have been charmed to hear Mr. 
Galsworthy’s addresses ; vy. read them with a colder eye. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


THE SKILLED Lasourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HE work of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond raises an im- 
portant question with regard to the writing of 
history. They have taken and made their own a 

“period” of history, that of the industrial revolution. 
They belong to the modern school which believes that 
history has been written not by the famous but by the 
obscure, not in the doings of armies, princes, and parlia- 
ments, but in the lives of common people. If you consult 
their index you will find that Mr. Lloyd, the magistrate’s 
clerk at Stockport, is more important and plays a much 
larger part than Viscount Castlereagh. Oliver, the agent 
provockteur and the spy, has a chapter all to himself, not 
to speak of an Appendix. This, of course, shows how 
intensively they have cultivated the little garden of history 
which they have chosen as their period. Intensive 
horticulture means that you have to work the soil over and 
over and over again. So Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their 
first book dealt with the lives of the village labourers, 
In their second they dug over the same period and 
‘“ described the general character of the new life of town 
and factory, the ideas and difficulties of the class in power 
and the outlook and the temper of the workers.’’ Now in 
their present volume the soil is turned over for a third 
time. ‘‘ This book,” they tell us, “ treats the same period 
from a different aspect. Its aim is to present the detailed 
history of particular bodies of skilled workers during 
those changes [of the industrial revolution].”’ 

It is clear that what Mr. and Mrs. Hammond intend to 
do in these three books is to paint us a picture of the lives 
of the working people during the seventy years in which 
with pain and misery the modern industrial world was 
born, As the world of chivalry changed to one of 
‘sophisters, economists, and calculators,’ and the twin 
gods machinery and capital remoulded the whole of society 
into new forms and new classes, we are to watch the effects 
of this transition upon the lives of yeoman, labourer, and 
artisan. There can be no question as to the very great 
merits of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's achievement. They 
have deservedly taken their place in the front rank of social 
or industrial historians. Their work is conscientious, 
scholarly, well written, of the greatest interest and the 
highest importance, and they have the instinct of the 
born ‘‘ researcher ’’ who tracks down a relevant fact in 
the records of the Home Office as unerringly as a beagle 
on the trail of a hare. 

The present volume in no way falls below the 
standard which they set for themselves and for us 
in ‘The Village Labourer” and ‘‘ The Town Labourer.” 
If we do not dwell upon its very obvious merits, it is not 
that we do not appreciate them. The reason is that when 
we turned the last page, having read every word with 
unflagging interest and pleasure, we were conscious of a 
certain intellectual and emotional flatness, the kind of arid 
disappointment which afflicts one who climbs a long bare 
hill, expecting to get a fine view from the top of it, and, 
when he gets to what he thought was the top, sees only 
another long bare down rise up in front of him. The 
authors had given us so much, but they had not given us 
something which unconsciously we had come to expect of 
them. They had left us to supply ourselves something 
which instinctively we had expected that they would 
supply before they wrote “‘finis."" Their very excellences 
raised for us the question of the real function of the 
historian and, particularly in our age, of the social historian. 
Looking back over their work, we see an infinite number of 
facts. It is true that these facts are interesting, it is true 
that they are in their place important, it is true that they 
form themselves into some kind of a picture of the lives of 
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cotton workers, woollen workers, silkweavers, frame-work 
knitters, during the years of the industrial revolution, 
The authors are, however, content to let the facts speak 
for themselves ; it is not merely that they rarely express 
a personal opinion, it is that they are content to lift a 
curtain and show us the treasures of the Home Ofhce 
records ; and those treasures are facts—facts about the 
skilled workers’ demands, strikes, and organizations, facts 
about hand machines and power machines, about machine- 
breaking and riots, about Government spies and agents 
provocateurs, about General Byng, and Lord Sidmouth, 
and Mr. Lloyd of Stockport. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
and those of their school both in England and in France, 
seem to think that facts, provided that there are enough of 
them, are of themselves enough ; that if only you give them 
to the reader in sufficient quantities, either they will shape 
themselves, or he will shape them, into some kind of a 
picture, some kind of a whole. This raises the question 
of how much the historian should do for the reader and how 
much he should leave the reader to do for himself. 

The idea that facts can historically speak for themselves is 
essentially a modern view, dating from the discovery that 
you can write each fact on a slip of paper and convert 
history into a card index of mankind’s miseries, follies, 
and crimes. The ancients and even our immediate 
ancestors conceived of the writer as something more than 
a mere manipulator of such a machine. If you examine 
the technique of one of the oldest, and perhaps the greatest 
of historians, Thucydides, you see that he gives the facts 
plainly and barely to his reader, but he does not leave it 
at that ; at intervals he gathers them up and shapes them 
into a picture which is something more than an aggregation 
of connected facts. And in the Macaulay school, which 
is the antithesis of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s, you find 
historians who believe that a reader is no more to be 
trusted with a fact than a dog with a bone, and who are 
only concerned with painting a picture of the past in 
harmony with their own view of the present. It is a 
reaction against the Macaulays which has produced Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. It seems to 
us that the reaction has gone too far. When historians 
are as good as they are, we want them to be something 
more than historiographers. There is no reason why the 
annals of weavers and miners and frame-work knitters 
should not be shaped into a work of art, and it is not true 
that such shaping destroys the scientific value of history. 
The difference between Mr. and Mrs. Hammond and 
ourselves can best be explained geometrically. They 
conceive of a book as a straight line which is formed of an 
infinite series of points; they begin at one point, a fact, 
and proceed to another point or fact, and there end, and 
they trust that their central idea running like a thread 
through each point, and therefore the line, will emerge in 
the reader’s brain when he reaches the final point. Their 
book is not therefore a completed whole ; it is a straight 
line which might be extended both ways indefinitely and 


would never meet. But a book, in our opinion, should - 


be like a circle: the central idea should be a true centre, 
and the facts should be grouped around to form radii and 
a circumference, and the whole figure should end where it 
began, leaving in the reader’s mind a sense of completeness. 
At the beginning of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s book they 
led us to believe that they shared our view of the functions 
of the historian. In the first sentence of their first chapter 
they tell us that ‘the history of England at the time 
discussed in these pages reads like a history of civil war.’” 
They develop this idea all through their introductory 
chapter. Here then, we thought, is the central idea of 
the book ; this idea will not only be proved by the facts 
in the following pages, but will itself weld those facts into 
a whole, into a picture of the civil war, into a book. But 
that is precisely what does not happen. The facts prove 
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that the statement and the idea were true; the idea does 
not weld, or shape, or affect the facts. The book remains 
a straight line, which may or may not be continued in a 
fourth, a fifth, or an mth volume. 


HEROIC ADVENTURE IN 
ANTARCTIC 


SouTH: THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’sS Last ExPpEDITION, 1914- 
1917. By Sir Ernest Shackleton, C.V.O. _ Illustrated. 
(Heinemann. 25s. net.) 


M AN is distinguished from other animals by intelligence 


L. W. 


THE 


and the power of persistent pursuit of ends, 

Of these qualities he has always devoted by far the 
greatest part to victory over other men, but a small 
residual effort has been devoted to the conquest of Nature, 
by science and the exploration of the earth. This part 
rouses less enthusiasm than that devoted to victory over 
other men, since the gain to ourselves is not enhanced 
by any injury to others. It would rouse still less, but for 
the intervention of national rivalries. Such rivalries 
abound in the history of Antarctic exploration, and culmi- 
nate in the race for the South Pole between Amundsen 
and Scott, in which the former won by a few days only. 

The two conflicts—of man with nature, and of men 
with each other—are brought into dramatic opposition 
by Sir Emest Shackleton’s expedition. After long pre- 
paration, it was ready to start in the first days of August, 
1914. By a unanimous decision, the men composing the 
expedition placed themselves at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for the purposes of the war, and only proceeded on 
their voyage after receiving express orders from the 
Admiralty to do so. Their last news of the war was at 
Buenos Ayres, from which they sailed on October 26, 
1914, under the belief that the Russian Steam Roller 
would bring speedy victory. After that, they were cut 
off from all news of the world until May, 1916. 

The object of the expedition was to cross the whole 
Antarctic continent —the main achievement still to be 
accomplished after the Pole had been reached. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton was to start from the Weddell Sea, while 
another ship was to land men in or near McMurdo Sound, 
at the opposite point of the continent from the Weddell 
Sea. This second party was to lay depots along the 
route by which the polar party should emerge. 

The whole history of polar exploration shows that success 
can only come when good fortune is added to forethought, 
skill and courage. Good fortune was lacking to the voyage 
of the “‘ Endurance.” and the results that had been hoped 
for were not achieved. Nevertheless, the record of what 
was done is full of vivid interest, and the difficulties that 
were not wholly insuperable were splendidly surmounted. 
Prolonged northerly gales and an abnormally cold summer 
caused the “ Endurance’”’ to become frozen fast in the 
pack ice of the Weddell Sea, so that no possibliity of 
reaching the land remained. From January 18, 1915, to 
November 21, the ship drifted, first slightly towards the 
south, then, through the greater part of the time, northward. 
The ice pressure increased, and at last cracked and broke 
the ship as though it had been an eggshell. The boats, 
and as many as possible of the stores, were saved, and 
until the 9th of April, 1916, the northward drift on the 
ice continued. On that day, at last, it became possible 
to launch the boats. A precarious landing was effected 
on Elephant Island, an uninhabited speck of land swept 
by hurricanes, leaving only a narrow strand of semi- 
safety between avalanches from above and mountainous 
seas from below. Here, using one upturned boat as their 
house, the greater part of the men of the expedition 
remained while Sir Ernest Shackleton, with five others, 
set off to seek relief. 
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The story of their voyage is the most thrilling part of 
the book. They had only a small open boat in which to 
accomplish over 800 miles, over the stormiest ocean ip 
the world, at the very worst season of the year. As we 
read, although the man who tells the story was himself 
in the boat, it seems impossible to believe that they wil] 
ever reach land alive. Nevertheless they succeeded in 
effecting a landing on the west coast of South Georgia, 
The west coast is uninhabited, but on the east coast there 
is a whaling station. Between them runs a chain of 
lofty mountains, hitherto regarded as inaccessible. The 
six men were, as may be imagined, worn out with thirst, 
hunger, cold and fatigue. Nevertheless it was necessary 
to cross the mountains. Sir Ernest, with two of the 
others, effected this last extraordinarily difficult piece of 
work, Their first contact with civilization, after their 
long seclusion, must be told in Sir Ernest’s own words: 

We met an old man, who started as if he kad seen the devil himself 
and gave us no time to ask any question. He hurried away. This 
greeting was not friendly. Then we came to the wharf, where the 
man in charge stuck to his station. I asked him if Mr. Sorlle (the 
manager) was in the house. ‘‘ Yes,” he said as he stared at us, 
*‘ We would like to see him,”’ said I. ‘‘ Who are you ? ”’ he asked, 
“We have lost our ship and come over the island,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You 
have come over the island ? ”’ he said in a tone of entire disbelief. . . 
Mr. Sorlle came out to the door and said, ‘“‘ Well?” ‘ Don't 
you know me?’’ I said. ‘‘ I know your voice,” he replied doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ You’re the mate of the ‘ Daisy.’’’ ‘‘ My name is Shackle 
ton,’ Isaid. Immediately he put out his hand and said, ‘‘ Come in. 
Come in.” ‘‘ Tell me, when was the war over? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ The 
war is not over,” he answered. ‘‘ Millions are being killed. Europe 
is mad. The world is mad! ”’ 

In this madness, as in duty bound, the rescued members 
of the expedition took part at the earliest possible moment, 

The scientific results of the expedition are dealt with 
in separate memoirs by different experts. Captain 
Hussey, who contributes the memoir on meteorology, 
states, as showing the practical utility of Antarctic explora- 
tion, a very singular fact, namely, that a cold winter in 
the Weddell Sea is followed by a drought in Argentina 
three and a half years later. This, he says, has been 
proved from observations carried out in the South Orkneys. 

The fascination of South Polar voyages, however, 
is not due to their scientific results, It is due partly to 
the sheer sense of adventure, but partly also to a deeper 
cause: the feeling that the worth of the human race is 
increased by what the voyagers have done and suffered, 
On a former occasion Sir Ernest Shackleton had all but 
reached the Pole, penetrating much further South than 
any of his predecessors, On this occasion fortune was 
against him, but the conquest of difficulties was on the 
heroic scale, and cannot but rejoice the heart of any 
generous reader, B. R. 


PUBLISHING DYNASTIES 


Joun Morray III., 1808-1892: a Brizr Memoir. By John 
Murray IV. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THE PUBLISHING FAMILY OF RiIvincTon. By Septimus Rivington. 
(Rivington. 10s. net.) 


UBLISHERS are usually interesting only because of 
their relations with the men who do the dirty work 
of the trade, the pen-and-ink and midnight-oil part 

of book-producing. We hear of them because they foster, 
or smother, genius. But in the case of John Murray IIL 
all is different. Here we have a publisher who was himself 
a creator: Murray III. invented (though, alas! no patent 
could protect his invention) an entirely new literary form, 
the guide-book. 

In days when railways did not exist, ‘‘ when North 
Germany was yet ignorant of Macadam,” and “ the high 
road from Hamburg to Berlin . . . was a mere wheel 
track in the deep sand of Brandenburg,’’ Murray began to 
satisfy that insatiable thirst for sightseeing with which he 
seems to have been born, and which tormented him to the 
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end of his days. Year by year he set out on his explora- 
tions, note-book in hand. On his return the seeds sown in 
the note-books grew and flourished, and in due course 
became full-sized guide-books, whose fruits, it is to be 
hoped, were pleasingly golden. But the fruits were not for 
John Murray’s picking alone. In 1839, three years after 
Murray’s first Handbook had appeared, there was pub- 
lished in Germany a “ Handbiichlein’”’ for Holland, the 
work of Herr Karl Baedeker. In an article reprinted in 
the present volume John Murray III. points out how clearly 
Baedeker’s footsteps may be traced in his snow. The 
heart of the textual critic will be delighted by such a fine 
example of source-finding as the following : “‘ In one of the 
southern Swiss valleys Murray says ‘ the slate rocks here 
are full of red garnets,’ rendered by B. ‘ are overgrown 
with red pomegranates,’ a mistake which runs through 
many editions, but which I find corrected in that of 
1873.” 

The present Mr. John Murray’s brief biography of his 
father has been supplemented by a number of the guide- 
book writer’s letters from abroad. These are excellent 
reading, and we venture to ask for more, if more are to 
be had. 

The Rivingtons started publishing in 1711, and, except 
for a small hitch about the year 1890, they have never 
stopped publishing since. Mr. Septimus Rivington’s 
history of the dynasty is an interesting work, containing 
as it does much curious information of an odd Notes-and- 
Queryish kind about the book trade of the eighteenth 
century. We hear a good deal, for instance, of the 
institution called the ‘‘ Conger,” an association of pub- 
lishers and booksellers gathered together for the joint 
undertaking of publishing enterprises. Thus, a bookseller 
would buy a sixteenth of Pope’s works or a hundred and 
twenty of Watts’s Hymns. In this way financial risks, as 
well as possible profits, were widely distributed. The book 
sales of the period were evidently delightful functions. 
Mr. Rivington prints an advertisement of one at ‘“‘ The 
Bear in Avey-Mary-Lane. Beginning at Nine in the 
Morning ; Where the Company shall be entertained with 
a Breakfast ; and at Noon with a good Dinner, and a Glass 
of Wine ; and then proceed with the sale in order to finish 
the evening.’’ Times have changed for the worse; Mr. 
Smith of New York, who bought eighty thousand pounds’ 
worth of books last month at Sotheby’s, was not even 
offered a cup of tea. 


The Rivingtons specialized, for the most part, in theo- 
logical publications (you will find many of them, alas! 
being sold by weight in the Farringdon Road). It was, for 
example, their house which issued “‘ Tracts for the Times.” 
But at last, 


Quand la religion baissait comme une mer, 


the firm turned its attention to education. It was the 
writer of the present volume, Mr. Septimus Rivington, who 
made Rivington’s famous as an educational house. It was 
he who introduced Abbott to Mansfield, who brought North 
into touch with Hillard, who plotted almost all those 
conjunctions of names that remind one so painfully of the 
struggles of a classical education. It is through him we 
know that “‘such languages do exist’’; we are duly 
grateful. 


THE Royat Society has set apart the meeting on February 5 
for a discussion on “‘ The Theory of Relativity.’”” This will be 
opened by Mr. Jeans, and continued by Prof. Eddington, the 
Astronomer Royal and others. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY will in future hold its meetings 
at 74, Grosvenor Street, W.1, where on Monday, the 19th inst., 
Professor J. A. Smith will read a paper on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Giovanni Gentile.” 
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LUCRETIUS 


Lucretius: ON THE NATURE oF THINGS. Translated by Sir R* 
Allison, (A. L. Humphreys. 7s. 6d. net.) 


OWEVER scanty may be the available details of 
Lucretius’ life, his poem indicates a sensitive 
intelligence and rare sympathy. Many will execrate 

the helter-skelter confusion of his atoms, and perhaps 
even the romantic meteorology will sometimes fail to 
arouse interest. Yet such partial lack of appreciation is 
comparatively unimportant, for it is not in his attempts 
at natural science, with all their vivid beauty and 
brilliant intuition, that the value of Lucretius chiefly 
lies, nor would the quality of his verse alone justify his 
permanence. Our admiration should first be evoked by 
his magnificent attempt to console humanity, to encourage 
those whose wavering temper and sinister environment 
expose them to superstition, the prelude to despair or 
dishonesty. The arrival of a new translation of Lucretius 
may well serve as a reminder of his perpetual significance, 
and previous translations ought not to obscure the merit 
of Sir R, Allison’s. Even if the grace of his work is not 
consummate, the assiduous care for which it is remarkable 
deserves high praise. It is assuredly the result of long 
toil and devoted concentration. 


In exposing the abject frenzy typical of those who 
fear death, Lucretius is impelled not by those extremes 
of cynicism which banish the faculty of correct judgment, 
but by genuine sorrow and tender passion. So far from 
being himself appalled at the consideration of mortality, 
he assigns the conception of survival after death to the 
realm of meaningless absurdity. The description of the 
world’s youth and development reveals the enthusiasm 
of genius, and, when he insists on the degradation of 
ill-gotten prestige, he is no antiquated seer. Again, it 
is better by far to make a few mistakes in the interpretation 
of phenomena than to share the misery of persons 


With fearful minds all hanging in suspense, 
Trembling before the Gods in fear, depressed 
To very earth, and all this just because 
Their ignorance of causes forces them 

To hand things to the Empire of the Gods. 


The bombardment of the citadel of fanaticism, the 
onslaught against over-indulged fancy—of such adventures 
he is well fitted to be the leader. Victims are still enrolled 
by the lethargy of passive despair. Even now the coils 
of superstition entangle every nation, There are many 
still whose panacea for the ills of mortality 
is agitated whispering. As the apostle of individual 
responsibility, Lucretius opposes the wailing of indecision. 
The appeal against reactionary hysteria is dignified and 
reasonable : 


Cease then to be alarmed at what is new 

And so reject the truth: but rather we gh 

These things with your keen mind, and if they’re true 
Yield your assent, if not, then take the field 

Against them. 


In his eyes the ascendancy of error is more disastrous 
than his own discomfiture. 
J. H. D. 


Messrs. MAcCMILLAN’s announcements for the Spring season 
are of unusual interest. They include the long-awaited 
“ Letters of Henry James,” edited by Mr. Percy Lubbock ; 
Sir George Arthur's “ Life of Lord Kitchener’ ; Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “‘ Letters of Travel ’’; ‘‘ The Press in War-Time, 
by the late Sir Edward Cook; ‘‘ Democracy,” by Viscount 
Bryce ; ‘‘ The Idea of Progress,” by Professor J. B. Bury; 
‘Implication and Linear Inference,” by Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet ; and ‘‘ The Economics of Welfare,” by Professor 
A. C. Pigou. 
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A PERSUASIVE SPIRITUALIST 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BopiLy DEATH. By 
F. W. H. Myers. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HIS edition of Myers’ well-known book is an abridg- 
ment of the first edition. Nearly all the appendices, 
containing the evidence on which Myers based his 

conclusions, are omitted. The cases included serve 
merely as samples, and the text itself, the theoretical 
discussion, is very materially condensed. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the present edition gives but a 
weakened presentation of Myers’ case. Nevertheless the 
result is sufficiently arresting. Myers differed from most 
other writers on what we may roughly describe as “‘ spiritist 
phenomena ”’ by his sobriety. He had a fairly high stan- 
dard of evidence, and he was cautious and tentative in 
framing explanations. The one quality which prevented 
his being a completely satisfactory investigator was his 
own personal rectitude. It is a difficult paradox. We 
require an investigator of these phenomena to be a per- 
fectly upright man, one free from all suspicion of ex- 
aggerated statement, and one who would never consciously 
doctor evidence, Men of this type, however, are only too 
prone to assume a higher level of general trustworthiness 
in others than the hard facts of this world warrant. The 
simple-minded gentleman is a perfectly useless investigator. 
Chafiery’s test for investigators was not a bad one; he 
was completely unimpressed by the fact that a man was a 
professor of physics ; what he wanted to know was, how 
far could he travel without a ticket and not be caught, 
The late Mr. Myers was a perfectly honourable man ; he 
admits, however, that he had no knowledge of conjuring, 
That seems to us a grave defect. 

Besides personal integrity and an exhaustive acquain- 
tance with all forms of trickery, we require from the ideal 
investigator a thorough knowledge of the value of human 
testimony in various circumstances. We know more 
about this latter subject than was known when Myers 
wrote. Apart altogether from conscious deception, we 
know that the average value of human testimony, especially 
in unusual circumstances, is quite remarkably low. 
The complete honesty of a witness, and the vehemence 
of his assertion, afford but slight ground for supposing 
his statements to be true. We mention these facts because 
their recognition affects one’s sense of probability, and 
the effect of a book like this of Myers will depend, in the 
first place, on the preconceptions with which one approaches 
it. We think that an attitude of extreme scepticism is 
the attitude justified by our knowledge of the general 
behaviour of human beings. What, then, is the effect of 
Myers’ book on a mind so fortified ? 

The first part of the book contains nothing that we 
may not believe. The evidence for the existence of the 
“sub conscious ’’ mind is unescapable, and we are pre- 

ared to attribute to this mind very remarkable powers. 

yers considers that genius is the result of an exceptional 
sensitiveness to, or control of, subconscious processes. 
At the time he wrote, the evidence for this view was less 
than it is now. Recent investigation has certainly tended 
to show that subconscious activities are, in some way, 
the cause of those manifestations we call genius, The 
testimony of Henri Poincaré and of other mathematicians, 
besides the evidence of various sorts of artists, seems to 
show conclusively that an “ inspiratio1” is the result of 
an intense, but hidden, mental activity. If this be granted, 
the preconceptions with which we approach claims to 
“intuition ’’ will undergo a change. The phenomena of 
dual personality may be fitted into the general hypothesis 
of the subconscious mind. We have only to imagine that 
the ‘“‘ centre of control”’ is somehow shifted, so that a 
different section of the total mind is able to manifest itself 
in the conscious region. This way of regarding the pheno- 
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mena makes it easy to suppose that the total mind is 
capable of several simultaneous partial embodiments in 
several complete ‘“ personalities,’ although not, necessarily, 
in several different bodies. It is along these lines that 
Myers explains what he calls Sensory Automatism. Todo 
this he has to assume a curious doctrine of Space and Time 
—a doctrine he never makes explicit, but which is assumed 
throughout the book. He supposes that some part of 
the total mind of a living person has power to alter a region 
of space where he himself is not bodily present, and in 
such a way as to convey an “ hallucination ” of his bodily 
presence there—of course, to a properly sensitive observer. 
This may happen without the knowledge of the conscious 
mind of the person concerned ; he may, at most, be idly 
“‘ dreaming,’ as we say, of a certain place, and yet a 
properly sensitive observer may actually see him there. 
Myers gives some remarkable evidence of such hallucina- 
tions, but here our sceptical predisposition comes into 
play. Besides a conviction of the integrity of the witnesses, 
we require such manifestations as preclude any possibility 
of ordinary ocular illusions. We require, moreover, that 
the written statements should conform exactly to the 
event witnessed—that there should be no unconscious 
“touching-up ” of the details. We know that what we 
ask is very difficult to obtain; nevertheless, we cannot 
abate our demands. The nexus of theory with which 
Myers interweaves his cases is very persuasive, and even 
his theory of space, so far as we understand it, does not 
seem inherently absurd ; less so now, perhaps, than at the 
time he was writing. 

From hallucinatory appearances of living persons he goes 
on to consider phantasms of the dead. Here the com- 
parative lack of evidence is strongly felt, although the 
cases cited are remarkable enough. But, whatever the 
logical justification may be, it is a psychological fact that 
our evidential demands grow more stringent as the event 
grows more marvellous. To judge from the present 
edition, it would seem that Myers relied largely on the 
sweep of his theory to carry the reader through this chapter, 
But the extraordinary phenomena of haunting narrated 
by Miss R. C. Mortor, if her account is to be trusted im- 
plicitly, seem to defy analysis into more ordinary ex- 
periences. We can only assume, if we are to preserve our 
sceptical outlook, that there is some distortion and some 
deception in the narrative. In the chapter on Trance, 
Possession and Ecstasy Myers describes some ‘‘ medium- 
istic ’’ phenomena, particularly Mrs. Piper’s trance history 
under the supposed control of G. P. Here the absence of 
precise details makes the evidence insufficient to those 
who have been successful in resisting the earlier part of 
the book. As Myers’ theory develops to include these 
more and more unusual phenomena it preserves its per- 
suasiveness and elasticity ; Myers’ patient skill is, indeed, 
the most attractive feature of the book. To one who has 
followed him so far there seems no possible resting-place 
short of mysticism itself. The nature of intuition, on 
this view, is such that the ordinary a priori objections 
to it are no longer valid. Myers himself hints as much 
as this. We think that this fact is a considerable rein- 
forcement of his theory, for it shows that his theory brings 
a great mass of human experience into a connected scheme. 
The whole issue becomes, as it were, more clear-cut; 
believers and non-believers can see more clearly where 
they stand, and of what nature are their assumptions. 
For ourselves, as we sey, the evidence is not sufficient to 
overcome our scepticism. Our curiosity is awakened, 
however, and what we should now welcome would be 
another book embodying the chief evidence collected 
since Myers wrote, and presented as patiently, as, persua- 
sively, and with as transparent an honesty as went to the 
making of this book. . 

j. W. M. &. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. By JamesE. Agate. (Grant Richards. 7s. net.) 


R. JAMES AGATE’S new novel, “ Responsibility,”’ 
put us in mind of aconjurer whose performance 
we witnessed many years ago ata little tin theatre 

up country. The curtain rose upon a stage bare except 
for a small table. On the table there were an egg, a glass 
of water, a fan—anda pistol. The conjurer walked rapidly 
on to the stage, and without so much as a bow or a good 
evening, he seized the pistol and fired. This was by way 
of capturing our attention; our attention was caught. 
Whereupon, after roundly denouncing those of his pro- 
fession whose intention it was to hold us in suspense and 
deceive us, he swore that with him there was positively no 
deception. What he proposed to juggle with lay upon the 
table plain to see—an egg, a glass of water and a fan. 
But “ pray do not imagine . . . he for his part absolutely 
refused to promise . . . if we were fools enough to suppose 
.... Away he flew into rapid, extravagant speech, 
never pausing for one moment, but now and again in the 
thick of it, when the fun was at its highest, seizing the 
pistol and firing a shot or two. Until suddently—down 
came the curtain. Up it rolled again. There were the 
egg, the glass of water, and the fan, untouched, unaltered. 

On page 1 of the introduction the hero of Mr. Agate’s 
novel rushes on to the stage and seizes the pistol. On 
page 2 he cries: ‘I hate to hold you, sir, in suspense ; 
a dénouement which depends upon the element of surprise 
is essentially a disappointment at the second reading— 
and who is the writer who will be content with a single 
taste of his quality? ... So I lay my cards on the table. 
They consist of a sorry hero, a mistress adored and 
abandoned, and ason.” ... 

And then—away he flies through forty-four pages of 
introduction plentifully sprinkled with pistol shots— 
faster and faster, until on page 339 down comes the 
curtain, the performance is over, and there are the cards 
lying on the table—the sorry hero, the mistress adored and 
abandoned, the son—untouched, unaltered. 

Well, what matter? Is not this soliloquy brilliant 
enough positively to exhaust our capacity for attending ? 
What should we have done if, plus the pistol shots, 
Mr. Agate had juggled with a plot as well? Nevertheless 
we are left with the queer suspicion that there is some 
deception after all. We are not his enemies, neither are 
we dumbfounded and dismayed by the excessive novelty 
of his opinions, nor can we discover any need for him to 
exhort us to “calm yourselves, good readers.’’ Why, 
then, does the hero think it necessary to shout so loud, 
to be so defiant, so sure we are bound to disagree with 
him, so scornful whether we do or whether we don’t, so 
eager to shock us, so determined to stand no nonsense 
from us—why does he, in fine, protest so much ? 

This manner of his sets us wondering what it is all 
about—what it allamountsto. It sets us searching for the 
teal Edward Marston without his table and his audience. 
If we were led to expect no more than entertainment our 
search would not be justified, for there are parts of 
“ Responsibility ’’ which are entertainment of a very high 
order ; but the author, if we read him aright, flies a great 
deal higher. His hero is not content to take life as it 
comes ; he goes towards it urgently, loving, hating, wanting 
“to know a million things,” but accepting nothing. 
It is never merely a question of Edward Marston 
living in Manchester in the nineties; it is the 
case of Edward Marston v. The Universe. It is a 
brave theme, but the author’s treatment of it is a deal 
too confident to be successful. He cannot resist his 
hero’s passion for display. And this passion is so 
ungoverned that we cannot see the stars for the fireworks. 

K. M. 
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THE STALE AND THE FRESH 


Att Roaps Leap To Catvary. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
(Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.) 

INVISIBLE TIDES. By Beatrice KeanSeymour. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. net.) 


ra LL Roads Lead to Calvary” is another novel. 

It is not more ; it is one of that enormous pile of 

novels .. . “Are they fresh?” ‘“‘ Yes, baked 
to-day, Madame.” But they are just the same as those 
that were baked yesterday and the day before—and the 
day before that. So much flour, a sprinkle of currants, 
a smear of sugar on the top. Melancholy, melancholy 
thought of all those people steadily munching, asking for 
another, ana carrying perhaps a third one home with them 
in case they should wake up in the night and feel—not 
hungry, exactly—but “just a little empty.” 

Joan Allway comes to London to be a journalist. She 
meets a great many people. She has an immediate success, 
first with a series of articles on Old London Churches and 
then with Sermons, which are published every Sunday in 
a famous paper, the editor making it a condition that her 
photograph appears at the head of each. For she is a great 
beauty. She falls in love with a married man who may 
well be Prime Minister one of these days, if the breath of 
scandal never blows him into the mire. He turns to her 
for help, for with all her beauty and womanliness she has 
a Man’s Mind. And then, because his pitiful wife, who 
paints her face and wears a wig and tries to smoke 
cigarettes, attempts to poison herself, so that her husband 
and Joan may be happy, Joan makes the great sacrifice. 
Comes the war. Again she loves—this time the editor 
who found her ‘Old London Churches” had the 
Stevensonian touch. She is a nurse. She goes to France. 
She cuts off her hair and puts on man’s uniform and really 
sees what a front-line trench is like. And comes home, 
and is found by the editor turned airman, “ beneath the 
withered trees beside the shattered fountain.” Here is the 
last mouthful : 

‘Perhaps you are right,” she admitted. ‘Perhaps that is why 


He made us male and female : to teach us to love.” 
A robin broke into asong of triumph. He had seen the sad-faced 


ghosts steal silently away. 

Mrs. Seymour’s first novel, ‘‘ Invisible Tides,’’ is of a very 
different quality. It has its weaknesses, but it is full of 
feeling. If the author were not so conscious that she is 
writing a novel, she would be a great deal more successful, 
She is over-anxious to fit all together, to explain, and to 
make us part of that little world which she has found so 
passionately interesting. The early part of the book, 
which describes the childhood of the hero, Hilary Sargent, 
and of the heroine, Helena, is, to our thinking, unimportant. 
Hilary is quite a nice little boy, and his mother, telling him 
about the man who wrote ‘‘ Treasure Island,” is an attractive 
mother, but even the tragedy when this same gay young 
mother drowns herself does not really affect the later life 


of Hilary. As to Helena’s childhood, it is the familiar 


childhood of our young person who is shaping to be a heroine. 
She is ‘“‘ not understood,” she is “ difficult’ ; her mother 
wishes she were more like other girls. But when these two 
meet, in spite of Mrs. Seymour’s leaning towards senti- 
mentality, they do become individual, and we are convinced 
that they love each other. The war enters into their lives, 
and from this moment there is a great quickening of the 
emotion, and the description of how these two lives are 
laid waste is very moving. With the war, all the pretty, 
delicate, ‘‘ quaint,” fanciful flowers that grow too thickly 
in Mrs. Seymour’s garden and that she is far too ready to 
make into garlands wherewith to adorn her pages, are 
withered. We feel it is unbearable for her to see them 
gone, but we assure her that the hardy roots which remain 
are those she ought to cultivate. 






| 
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OXFORD NOTES 


Last term little of decisive importance was transacted. 
The seeds of change were sown : it remains to be seen whether 
they will bear fruit in the new term which starts to-day—a 
term which may determine for good or ill the future of the 
University. 

The supporters of the Statute for the amendment of Respon- 
sions did not sit down under their defeat in the summer, and 
the Statute was reintroduced last term with a wider preamble 
to enable Professor Murray to introduce certain amendments 
designed to embody a compromise. The present position, 
it will be remembered, is that before a member of the 
University can take the degree of B.A. he must have satisfied 
the examiners in Responsions (or some examination accepted 
as equivalent thereto) that he has a knowledge of both the 
Latin and Greek languages and of Mathematics. The pro- 
posed Statute provides (amongst other things) that it shall 
be sufficient to have satisfied the examiners in either Latin 
or Greek and in either Mathematics ov Natural Science. Hinc 
illg lacrime. ‘The great majority of the teaching staff of the 
University desire the change, but there is a considerable 
minority who feel strongly that the position of Greek, already 
precarious, will be entirely undermined if the Statute is passed. 

This minority summoned the non-resident members of Con- 
vocation in the summer to give effect to their views, and suc- 
ceeded in securing the rejection of the Statute by six votes in 
a house of 618. The repetition of this performance is the big 
stick with which they threaten the supporters of the Statute. 
These latter in their turn can also play the bully, since they 
are sure of a majority in Congregation (where, speaking 
generally, only those concerned in education in the University 
have a vote), and can threaten that even if Convocation 
persists in its unintelligent opposition, which is by no means 
certain, the State will give effect to the wishes of Congregation 
over the heads of Convocation. Professor Murray, the 
protagonist of those who like to consider themselves as the 
champions of Greek, in the circumstances very properly 
desired to find a via media. Mightis not Right, and minorities 
are entitled to some respect even in a University. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that candidates for the Honour Schools of 
Mathematics and Natural Science and the Final Pass Schools 
should not be required to take Greek in Responsions, but that 
all others who wished to proceed to the degree of B.A. should. 

This was a great concession by the Greek Committee, and 
if tactics had governed the policy of the supporters of the 
Statute should certainly have been accepted. For the Statute 
once on the Statute book would have been easy to amend. 
But they founded themselves on principle and on the 
difficulties of working Professor Murray’s amendment in 
practice, and threw out the amendment bya narrow majority, 
whilst promising to introduce in its place one of their own this 
coming term. The new amendment will add the Honour 
School of Jurisprudence to thejprivileged Schools of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science, and for other Honour Schools 
proposes that Greek shall be required, but allows that Greek 
to be taken in the shape of a Greek book in translation. 
It is very much to be hoped that this amendment will be 
accepted by the followers of Professor Murray as a real attempt 
to help to preserve the place of the study of Greek culture 
in our education. It is admitted on all hands that the present 
uncertainty and the unsettlement it causes in schools.are 
most detrimental to the University. That unsettlement will 
indubitably continue unless the Statute is passed in some 
shape or form. But if (as seems only too probable) the Greek 
Committee do not accept the amendment or it is rejected, 
then it seems likely that the non-resident members of Con- 
vocation will once more be summoned from their parsonages, 
or country seats, to perpetuate the bondage of the University 
in an examination, the results of which they do not understand, 
and the value of which they vastly over-estimate on the ground 
that it was a part of their own education. It is intolerable 
that non-resident members should be called up to decide 
questions of curriculum such as this; but if this unfortunate 
consummation should be reached it will be the duty of all 
your readers who have a vote and wish well to the University 
to come up to support the teachers in their endeavour to 
reform the conditions of entrance to the Oxford degree courses. 

Two other matters of first-class importance will be troubling 
the University this term. The vexed question of the position 
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of women in the University is to be considered, and perhaps 
settled. The opponents of the changes proposed will not be 
able to use the well-worn argument from the thin end of the 
wedge. The Feminists are to be congratulated on the open 
and straightforward policy they have followed in declaring 
straight away the full extent of their designs on this fortress 
of masculinity. In all, four Statutes are to be promulgated. 
The main Statute provides that women shall be eligible 
as members of the University, as members of Convocation, 
as members of Delegacies, Boards and Committees, as 
Examiners and for admission to degrees. They are to wear 
academical dress. There is a vast preponderance of opinion 
that women suffer from a real injustice in being denied degrees 
when they have taken all the examinations required to qualify 
a man for that honour. But the present proposal goes very 
much farther. The women have voluntarily run the risk 
of postponing the date of their admission to degrees in the 
hopes of getting much more. It is too early yet to know 
whether the large body of opinion against these revolutionary 
proposals will manifest itself in Congregation. It would seem 
to be a proper case for the display of meek resignation with 
folded hands. For so drastic a change is certainly not 
inevitable. This is one of those fundamental questions 
which affect the whole 760s of the University, wpon which it is 
pre-eminently fitting that the non-resident members of 
Convocation should be asked to express their opinion. Ii 
the main Statute be passed further Statutes will be introduced 
providing for the qualification of women as members of the 
Hebdomadal Council, of Congregation and of Faculties and 
of Boards of Faculties. Surely the time is not yet ripe for 
gynecocracy in Oxford. 

Finally there is the Commission. Its composition inspires 
confidence. It has already put out an elaborate questionnaire, 
the answers to which will take much time and consideration. 
We believe that the College system is safe. Itis that system 
which renders possible the private tuition and the intimate 
and close personal contact between teacher and taught that 
are the special characteristic of Oxford of which we are all 
so proud. The Colleges are Oxford. ‘“‘It is easy to carp 
at colleges,” wrote Emerson of Oxford in 1856, ‘‘ and the 
college, if we wait for it, will have its own turn. Genius 
exists there also, but it will not answer a call of a committee 
of the House of Commons.” Fortunately the members of 
the Commission know more about Oxford than some of our 
recently imported Professors, and we feel that the preservation 
of our special virtues is safe in their hands. 


The first £15,000 of our mess of pottage from the Government 
came last term. Some of the Science teachers held that 
as it was they who were responsible for the sale of the birth- 
right of all of us they alone should have the pottage ; fortu- 
nately Council did not accept this view. Recent benefactions 
to this University and the response given to the appeal for 
funds for Manchester University make us more than ever wish 
that before throwing us into the strangling embrace of the 
State our scientists had made proper efforts to obtain the 
necessary funds from voluntary contributions from else- 
where. 

The increase of the cost of service and food and coal and 
everything else (except only tuition) is inevitably reflected 
in the charges made by Colleges for their undergraduates. 
College batels are some £6 to £10 higher per term than they 
were before the war. This, of course, is a very slight increase 
compared with the genera! rise in prices. That it is not greater 
is due to the efforts made by the Colleges in the direction of 
economy, and in some cases to the fact that corporate revenue 
has been brought to the aid of the poorer undergraduates. 
There is no excuse for the statement several times repeated 
by the Westminster Gazette, which ought to know better, 
that an undergraduate cannot, with the greatest economy, 
live on less than £260 to £300. Holders of Government grants 
for war services are, in fact, managing to live on £165; but 
£200 should probably be regarded as the lowest sum on which 
it is possible for a student who lives at home in the vacations 
to get the full benefit of an Oxford career. 


I do not know—I doubt if anyone yet knows—the exact 
number of undergraduates in residence last term. ‘There 
were probably about 3,600 up, or some 500 more than in 
1914. Nobody quite knows how accommodation was found 
for them all, but found it somehow was_ This term we shall 
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be reinforced by a considerable number of newly elected 
Rhodes Scholars. And we may hope to learn from the Oxford 
Magazine how many we are, all told. 

Since I last wrote the University has suffered some serious 
losses by death. Dr. Daniel, the Provost of Worcester, had 
many friends and no enemies ; Sir William Osler lent unusual 
distinction to our School of Medicine ; scholars came from all 
parts of the world to learn from Professor Haverfield ; and 
Mr. Cannan was the moving spirit of the University Press. 
They are all taken from us. There have been many new 
appointments during the same period. Professors have indeed 
been appointed at the rate of more than one a week. Mr. 
Stuart Jones succeeds Professor Haverfield as Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History ; Mr. de Zulueta has taken the place 
of Professor Goudy (who is happily still amongst us) as Regius 
Professor of Civil Law; Dr. Lock, the Warden of Keble, is 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in place of Canon Sanday, 
who resigned; Mr. G. H. Hardy of Cambridge was elected 
Savilian Professor of Geometry; and Sir William Schlich 
is succeeded as Professor of Forestry by Mr. Troup, and Profes- 
sor Vines as Sherardian Professor of Botany by Mr. Keeble, 
who, like Mr. Hardy, comes from Cambridge. Three new 
chairs have received their first occupants: Dr. Gustave 
Rudler is the first Marshal Foch Professor of French Literature, 
our well-tried friend Mr. Foligno the first Serena Professor 
of Italian, and Mr. R. M. Dawkins leaves his Fellowship at 
Emmanuel, Cambridge, to take up the duties of the Bywater 
and Sotheby Professorship of Byzantine and Modern Greek. 
Two of the smaller Colleges have elected new Heads, and in 
both cases they are to be congratulated upon their wisdom 
in doing the obvious thing. Mr. Lys is well known for his 
strong common sense and great business qualities ; Worcester’s 
debt to him as Bursar is already great. Mr. Munro has 
deserved equally well as Bursar of Lincoln, and we suspect 
that before he resigns his office he will have been responsible 
for some of those epigrammatic sayings which keep the memory 
of Heads of Houses fresh amongst after generations. Under 
the new Provost and the new Rector these two Colleges may 
look forward confidently to reaping the fruits of the pro- 
gressive policy which they have recently been pursuing. 
The other Heads of Houses have received a very real accession 
of strength. 

W.T. SiS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue Arbury Hall collection, which was to have been sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby on the 22nd and 23rd inst., has been 
disposed of privately, and, unless for a possible sale of dupli- 
cates, we shall have only the illustrated catalogue (price 
2s. 6d.) to remind us of the existence of many very rare books. 
The collection is a good example of the sort of books a young 
man about town might have picked up in the first years of 
the seventeenth century, a time when there appears to have 
been a real market for the sale of pamphlets which were 
issued at a small cost, probably a penny for each eight pages. 
A man of careful habits might thus have preserved a large 
number of plays and other light literature in the way that 
some people to-day preserve newspapers and magazines, 
without setting much value either on them or their authors. 
Provided that no one comes along in the next century “‘ to 
clear out the rubbish,”’ the fortune of the library is made, 
while the more stately volumes which were its pride descend 
gradually to waste-paper values. For the sake of record, 
we may refer to an important first folio Shakespeare, Greene’s 
‘“Pandosto,’’ Lodge’s ‘‘ Rosalynd,” and an uncatalogued 
quarto, some valuable Americana, some Elizabethan plays 
and tracts of the very rarest occurrence, and a first edition 
of Homer in Greek (1488). 

Two important sales of manuscripts and autograph letters 
are to take place on the 30th inst. and the 5th and 6th prox. 
The first of these includes a very interesting collection of 
fifteenth-century manuscripts and early printed editions of 
the classics, made about 1800. It shows a real taste in the 
person who formed the collection, Mr. Henry Ellis Allen, 
and it seems a pity it should be dispersed. The second sale 
is that of the autographs of the late Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
which were mainly got together as recalling great artists 
and their works. Illustrated catalogues may be had. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 
Dublin, January 9, 1920. 


SINCE the death of the Dublin Drama League was prema- 
turely announced in the correspondence columns of THE 
ATHENZvUM, the League has held its annual general meeting 
at the Abbey Theatre. The chairman presented a report of 
the year’s work, and the balance sheet, showing a credit 
balance of £115, was adopted. A resolution of thanks to the 
outgoing Committee was passed unanimously, and the meeting 
adjourned until such date as arrangements could be made for 
the election of a new Committee. The League will start its 
second season in a very prosperous condition, with an increased 
membership and with all the initial organization of such 
enterprises completed and in working order. Whether the 
next Committee will be able to satisfy such criticism as that 
of ‘‘ Dublin Playgoer ’’ remains to be seen. In the absence of 
a Defence of the Drama Act, there is no possibility of con- 
scripting English producers and players for service in Ireland. 
At the annual meeting the chairman had to report a series of 
disappointments in cases where the Committee had been in 
negotiation with various English companies. If not more 
than three successful plays were produced in the first season 
it was because of circumstances beyond the control of the 
League. 

Here, as in London and New York, the enormous increase 
in the manufacturing cost of books does not seem to have 
deterred newcomers. While the public recoils in horror from 
the—relatively—slight increase in the price of books, and the 
gravest and most venerable publishing potentates avow their 
alarm in the press, new publishers are rising up to face tire 
(apparently) impossible conditions. They must be as opti- 
mistic as the authors themselves, who continue without even 
the hope of war bonuses, or a strike for larger cheques. No 
comment seems to have been aroused by the fact that, in the 
tables of expenses recently published in the newspapers to 
show the increase in every item of book production, one item 
remains unchanged. Needless to say, it is the amount 
payable to the author. 

The new Dublin publisher is Mr. Martin Lester, who kas 
issued quite a lengthy list of his first season’s books. ‘‘ The 
Wasted Island” is a novel of Sinn Fein Ireland by Mr. 
Eimar O’Duffy, hitherto known as the author of two interesting 
plays. It is a voluminous tome, which demands from the 
reader more interest in local affairs than concern for the craft 
of novel-writing. The most interesting announcement is a 
work entitled “‘ An Irish Commune.” This is a narrative of 
the famous Rahaline experiment in the creation of a co- 
operative community, adapted from E. T. Craig’s forgotten 
but valuable account of a curious chapter in Irish history. 
Mr. George W. Russell has written an introduction to the 
volume. For the rest, as is becoming a noticeable feature of 
Irish publishing, Mr. Martin Lester’s publications are primarily 
intended for local consumption. There is a large Irish public 
which has hitherto been satisfied with newspapers, but is now 
demanding books, and it is in response to this demand that 
publishing here has developed. In such circumstances it is 
inevitable that the supply reflects the taste of the plain people 
whose “‘ clarified common sense’’ excited the enthusiasm of 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson more than it has usually appealed to 
critics of literature. 

Last winter the Abbey Theatre was opened on Sunday 
evenings for lectures and public debates. Messrs. Chesterton, 


Shaw, Nevinson and others came over to assist the native 


intellectuals in the praiseworthy business of provoking 
discussion. As the Censor’s writ did not run there, the theatre 
became a sort of intellectual enclave, where the “‘ disaffected ”’ 
and the “ seditious ”’ uttered with impunity the thoughts that 
arose in them. Although we are still formidably in the grasp 
of D.O.R.A., and must read the Irish editions of English 
newspapers for suppressed matter, the indispensable ‘‘ Abbey ”’ 
has been turned to other purposes on Sundays. On the 4th 
of this month we had the first of a series of concerts of chamber 
music, which have been arranged by Mr. Lennox Robinson. 
The house was packed when Signor Esposito, Signor Simonetti 
and Mr. J. Mundy played the following programme for piano 
and strings: Trio in F (Op. 18), Saint-Saéns; Sonata in A 
(Op. 100), Brahms ; and Beethoven’s Trio in B flat (Op. 97). 
There was prolonged applause and conversation after each 
movement, as is the amazing practice of the musically bar- 
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barous town, but the unfeigned enjoyment of the audience was 
an encouragement which Mr. Robinson deserved. He has 
disposed of the notion, prevalent in Dublin, that music must 
be reserved strictly for members of the Royal Dublin Society, 
whose expensive afternoon concerts are almost the only 
opportunity one has over here of hearing good music. Apart 
from that, there is merely the vast absurdity of the loudly 
boomed “ concert tours,’”’ for which big names are advertised 
and high prices charged. When the heralded performance 
takes place one is fortunate if one escapes “‘ I Hear You Calling 
Me” and “‘ The End of a Perfect Day,’’ rendered by artists 
obviously designed for nobler ends. At the last Quinlan 
Concert, on the 3rd inst., M. Vladimir Rosing was—by an 
unforeseen and fortunate accident—heard in Dublin for the 
first time. He was happily not induced to make any of these 
delightful concessions to what is doubtless considered the sort 
of thing poor provincials like. B. 


THE NEW STRASBOURG UNIVERSITY 


STRASBOURG has had a fine record in the past with regard 
to higher education, and now that the city has once more 
come under French control, a serious attempt is to be made to 
restore its University to its former pride of place as second 
only to that of Paris. A State grant of about a million 
sterling will be made, subject to Parliamentary sanction. 
As for accommodation, this was provided in 1884 by new 
buildings erected for the German University, which has been 
replaced by the new scheme. Six faculties, staffed from the 
pick of French teachers, have already been established, and 
a school of pharmacy has now been added. 

With a view to extending the usefulness of the University 
as reconstituted, it is proposed to organize, with the help of 
professors, several of whom have had teaching experience at 
Lausanne, Geneva, Zurich, Liverpool, Amsterdam or New 
York, a series of lectures for foreign students. Other possible 
developments include serious attention to German subjects, 
and a kind of non-collegiate life for students from this country, 
America, Switzerland, Jugo-Slavia, &c., with clubs where the 
different nationalities may forgather and find common 
interests. This last proposal is of particular importance as 
suggesting an attempt to give to the University as reorganized 
something of the international character which was so marked 
a feature of the great Universities when Latin was the common 
language of educated men throughout Christendom. 

Strasbourg as a focus of learning owes a great debt to 
Sturm, who was a resident in the city for many years until 
he was finally driven out by his fierce opponents, the Lutherans. 
He was the first Rector of the Gymnasium (1538), and founded 
in 1564 an Academy with which was connected the provision 
of boarding-houses for poor students. The University, based 
on Sturm’s Academy, opened its doors in 1621 with a full 
number of faculties, and became specially famous in the 
realms of medicine and philology. The French Revolution 
put an end to its activities, but in 1803 a Protestant Academy 
was founded, and in 1808 Napoleon set up an Imperial 
Academy in Strasbourg. The two schemes were amalgamated 
in 1819, and work was continued until the war of 1870. When 
Strasbourg fell, the Academy was transferred to Nancy, and 
in 1872 the conquerors established a new University on an 
ambitious scale, devoted largely, according to the views of 
certain French writers, to the spread of the noxious cult of 
Pan-Germanism. 

If the University in its new form manages to free itself from 
purely national prejudices, and reverts to the wider ideals of 
education, the hopes of its supporters with regard to the 
future may be realized, and Strasbourg may become world- 
famous. 


WE have received from the Clarendon Press a copy of the 
Oxford Almanack for 1920. It maintains its old tradition 
of discreet elegance with a beautiful reproduction of a drawing 
of the Sheldonian made in 1815 by J. Buckler. Details of 
the changes among the Heads of Houses and officers of the 
University, which are duly marked cu the Almanack, will 
be found in our Oxford Notes this week. 


THE McGILL University of Montreal proposes to establish 
a new Chair of Medicine as a memorial to the late Sir William 
Osler, who was not only partly educated at McGill, but was 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine from 1874 to 1884. 
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Science 
THE GAP IN THE CIRCLE 


ROTOPLASM, or—to speak in modern and more 
precise terms—the protein matter of animal and 
vegetable tissue, contains from fifteen to twenty 

per cent. of the element nitrogen, in addition to carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, the three elements present in fats 
and carbohydrates. All four elements are necessary to 
life, for it has been abundantly proved that the vital 
processes cannot continue in the absence of combined 
nitrogen. The free nitrogen of the atmosphere, roughly 
four-fifths of its weight, cannot be utilized by animals or by 
the vast majority of vegetable organisms. Nor can all 
nitrogen compounds be used by man for building up and 
replacing his living cells. Thus ammonia and nitric acid, 
which in the form of their various salts are the best-known 
and simplest nitrogen compounds, are of little direct use 
to us as body-builders. 

The question immediately arises whence man obtains this 
one of the four essential elements of life, with a corollary 
question as to the permanency of the source. Is it likely 
to last at least as long as the heat and light without which 
human existence must cease ? It is necessary to trace the 
source back stage by stage. 

Man’s only important source of nitrogenous food is the 
recently living tissue of plants or animals. Since this is 
also true of the animals that constitute an important part 
of his dietary, we may refer the whole of his nitrogen-supply 
ultimately to the vegetable kingdom. It should be noted, 
in passing, that man cannot use the dead, or even the 
living, protoplasm of animals or plants directly to replenish 
his own. The proteins of food must during the process of 
assimilation be broken down into simpler products 
(katabolism), and the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle then 
fitted together again (anabolism), so as to build up man’s 
own particular form of living tissue. Many of these 
‘“‘ protein degradation products ’’ are known, amino-acids 
figuring largely among them. Step by step these must be 
pieced together until the highly complex proteins are 
built up. The breaking down of these substances has been 
pretty thoroughly paralleled and investigated in the organic 
laboratory ; the building up of the intermediary poly- 
peptides has been followed in the inimitable researches of 
Emil Fischer, but beyond that we have not attained in the 
synthesis of living matter. 

Man, then, must secure his protoplasm from that of the 
lower organisms ; his essential food-supply is, in fact, 
fundamentally of plant origin. How do the vegetables 
obtain theirs? Like the animals, they cannot make use 
of the atmospheric nitrogen. The delicate and complex 
machinery by means of which plants avail themselves of 
the carbon in atmospheric carbon dioxide has no analogue 
in the nitrogen-cycle. It is in the nitrates and ammonium 
salts of the soil that plants find their final reservoir of 
nitrogen, and we are therefore driven to inquire whether 
this source is being maintained. 

Every time an animal or a plant dies, or throws off 
waste matter—which is a kind of fractional death—the 
nitrogen of the dead tissues may be dissipated in one of 
two directions. The decomposition may be incomplete, 
in a chemical sense, resulting largely in ammonia and 
nitric acid salts ; these will pass once more into the soil, 
where they may or may not again enter the vital cycle. 
This they will only do in so far as they go to build up the 
tissues of edible plants. But if they are transformed into 
poisonous or non-edible vegetable matter, or if they. are 
carried into the sea by solution in running water, or if, as in 
the case of most sewage, they are cast into the sea by man’s 
free act, they pass out of the cycle. When the non-edible 
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plant dies and its nitrogenous matter breaks down, some 
of it may pass again into the tissue of useful vegetables. 
Similarly, the dissolved nitrogen compounds in the sea 
may be assimilated by marine plants, which may be 
consumed by marine animals, and part of the nitrogen may 
then return to us in the flesh of edible fish. But there will 
always be waste at each stage, and the chances are all 
against any large proportion of this lost nitrogen returning 
as food-material to man. 

Much more is this the case with the remaining nitrogen 
of decay. For this returns simply as gaseous nitrogen to 
the atmosphere, along with water vapour from the hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide from the carbon of the decaying tissue. 
Since this is the fate of at any rate part of all the protein- 
nitrogen of all living tissue, there must theoretically come 
a time when all the nitrogen in the world will have passed 
into the atmosphere as gas, and when life must cease. 
Is there some channel of return for the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere ? 

The electric discharge of lightning causes small quantities 
of atmospheric oxygen and nitrogen to combine; the 
resulting oxides of nitrogen pass into solution in rain-water 
as nitrous and nitric acids. The amount of nitrogen 
returned to the soil in this way is, however, negligible in 
amount. Besides this, there is only one counterbalancing 
process of any importance. Certain bacteria of the soil 
have, alone among living organisms, the power of changing 
gaseous nitrogen into water-soluble compounds ; certain 
other bacteria can transform the ammonia of the soil 
—ammonia which is itself the result of tissue decay, as 
indicated above—into the salts of nitrous and nitric acids, 
the form in which nitrogen is of most use to plant life. 
Apart from the activities of these micro-organisms, which 
can in fact touch only a very small fraction of the waste- 
nitrogen, there is no extra-human process at work to 
combat the perpetual diminution in quantity of assimilable 

nitrogen. 

When, therefore, the natural deposits of nitrates in 
Chili and elsewhere are worked out, as they may well be 
in the not very distant future, where will man turn for his 
nitrogenous fertilisers, so that the plant-kingdom on which 
he depends may have a new lease of life ? There can be no 
fundamental solution which does not go to the final 
ultimate resting-place of decay-nitrogen; man must 
recover nitrogen from the air, as nitric acid, as ammonia, 
or in some other utilisable form. It is that process of 
recovery which is called the “‘ fixation of nitrogen.” 

If we look at man’s highest manifestations of technical 
skill and ingenuity, we find all the industrial arts dependent 
at some point or other on synthetic substances whose 
preparation involves the use of nitric acid. If we look at 
man’s most degraded forms of bestiality, we find that every 
high-explosive contains nitrogen, laboriously built into the 
molecule of the explosive by the use of nitric acid, only to 
be blown away into the air as gaseous nitrogen. For both 
these supplies of combined nitrogen the plant-kingdom 
must ultimately be robbed of an essential element in an 
irreplaceable form. Whether we are making for “ increased 
production’ or for Armageddon, we must somehow or 
other solve this problem. The war has merely increased 
its urgency. Few chemists but realized its importance 
prior to 1914; many were actively engaged in its elucida- 
tion. If not actually completely solved as yet, so much is 
known both of the theory and the practice of the matter 
as to make solution only a matter of time and of public 
realization of the need for solution. 

It may be, indeed it is, true that the search for abstract 
truth and the creation of Art are of greater spiritual 
importance than the practical application of scientific 
knowledge. It is little less certain that without the latter 


the former cannot continue indefinitely. B 
A. L. B. 
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SOCIETIES 


METEOROLOGICAL.—December 17.—Sir Napier Shaw, President, 
in the chair. 

A paper by Mr. F. J. W. Whipple, entitled “The Laws of 
Approach to the Geostrophic Wind,” was read—Mr. G. M. B. 
Dobson also read a paper on “‘ Winds and Temperature Gradients 
in the Stratosphere.” 

The third paper was by Captain C. J. P. Cave, “‘ Quotations 
from the Diary of Samuel Pepys on the Weather.” In this the 
author has collected all references to the weather from the Diary, 
using for this purpose Wheatley’s edition. These amount to as 
many as 557 entries, and are arranged in chronological order. 
They form a brief comment on the general weather conditions 
prevailing from January, 1660, to May, 1669. In a preliminary 
essay the author summarized the principal weather events for 
each year. He pointed out that Pepys cannot claim to be con- 
sidered as a meteorologist, and that his memory for meteorological 
events was not always good, so that his remarks on the worst or 
best weather he remembers must be taken with caution. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 16, King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’ Lecture I., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Geography of Greece,” 
Professor A J. Toynbee. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—‘‘ The Economic 
Requirements for Inland Navigation Transport 
in the British Isles,” Mr. R. B. Dunwoody. (Students’ 
Meeting: Vernon-Harcourt Lecture.) 

Royal Institution, 9—‘‘ Low-Temperature Studies,” 
Sir James Dewar. 

Sat. 17. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Anglo-American Bond of 
Literature,’ Mr. Alfred Noyes. 

Mon. 19. Bibliographical, 5.—Annual Meeting. Paper on “‘ The 
Daniel Press,’’ Mr. Falconer Madan. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History 
from the Sixth Century A.D.: Introduction,” 
Professor A. J. Toynbee. 

Dr. Williams’ Library (41, Gordon Square, W.C.), 6.— 
“The Analysis of Mind,’”’ Lecture X., Mr. Bertrand 


Russell. 

Aristotelian (74, Grosvenor Street, W’.), 8.—‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile.’”’ Professor J. A. 
Smith. 


Geographica!, 8.30.— 

Tues. 20. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Modern Development of the 
Miner’s Safety Lamp.” Sir John Cadman. 

Royal Statistical, 5.15.—‘‘ The Organization of Imperial 
Statistics,” Mr. G. H. Knibbs. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture 1., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: I. A 
Sketch of Russian History,” Sir Bernard Pares. 

Wed. 21. Royal Meteorological, 5.—Annual Meeting. President’s 
Address on “‘ Pioneers in the Science of Weather.” 

Geological, 5.30.— 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ The Problem of Constantinople 
and the Black Sea Straits,’ Professor A. J. Toynbee. 

Microscopical, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

Thurs, 22, Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Renaissance Music in Italy 
and England,” Lecture II., Dr. R. R. Terry. 

Royal Society, 3.30.—Special General Meeting — 
4.30. Papers: ‘The Stress-Strain Properties of 
Nitro-Cellulose and the Law of its Optical Behaviour,” 
Professor E. G. Coker and K. C. Chakko; “On 
Alternating Current Electrolysis,’ S. Marsh; ‘ The 
Variations of Wave-Length of the Oscillations 
generated by Three Electrode Thermionic Tube due 
to Changes in Filament Current, Plate Voltage, 
Grid Voltage or Coupling,’ W. H. Eccles and J. H. 
Vincent; “ Plane Strain: the Direct Determination 
of Stress,” S. D. Carothers; ‘‘ An Investigation of 
the Effects of Electron Collisions with Platinum 
and with Hydrogen, to ascertain whether the Pro- 
duction of Ionization from Platinum is due to 
Occluded Hydrogen,” F. Horton and Ann C, Davies ; 
“The Pressure Distribution on the Head of a Shell 
moving at High Velocities,” L. Bairstow, R. H. 
Fowler and D. R. Hartree. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Italian Literature,” Lec- 
ture I., Professor Antonio Cippico. (In Italian.) 

Fri. 23. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’”’ Lecture IL., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5—‘‘ Italian Society in the Renaiss- 

ance,” Lecture I., Dr, E. G. Gardner. 
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Fine Arts 


PREVALENT DESIGN 
IV. THE BULLDOG EYE’S DEPREDATIONS* 


T requires as much skill and resource to keep design 
I and significance in a picture on the Nature side of 
the cleavage as it does to keep vitality and objective 
truth on the side of Design. It is this effort on either side 
that produces perfect work. 

When a painter chooses to portray an angel, the word 
“imagination” is used to describe his talent. When, 
on the other hand, it is his breakfast table or his landlady 
that he paints, ‘‘ observation ’’ is bestowed on him, if the 
result is approved. Most writers on painting do not 
possess enough “‘imagination’’ themselves to see, in 
considering many Cubist or Expressionist pictures, that 
the breakfast table has become as fantastic as anything 
could be. It is still for them “a breakfast table.” And 
with this label they will struggle with it, abuse the 
eccentricity of the artist, praise the significance of his 
planes, refuse him power, or deprecate his “ violence "’ ; 
— realize that it is, in fact, no longer a ‘“* breakfast 
table.”’ 

All the stock-in-trade of the Fanciful artist (Moreau, 
Blake, Beardsley, or decadently, in our day, Odell, for 
instance) is likewise as much the matter of Nature as the 
coffee-cups and the landlady. An abraxas or a centaur 
must be half animal and half man. The latter is usually 
composed of a portion of carthorse, and the upper part 
of a Poilu (selected especially with a view to a massive 
effect). Blake’s ‘“‘ Morning Stars Singing Together” are 
pretty English country girls or boys. You have seen 
faces very like theirs behind the counters of shops. As 
to their dress, it is like the costume adopted by students 
at the ever more numerous schools of choreography and 
physical culture. A gnome is simply a short (usually 
Mediterranean) type of man; a witch a very catty and 
very old woman, such as you can see anywhere. As to 
the Moreauesque landscape, again, or the grotto scenes 
of Leonardo, it is simply a question of scale. In small 
you see such a landscape (and it is not such a very elf-like 
task to enlarge it; just like enlarging a photograph, in 
fact) in any deposit of magnesia. Remember a few stalac- 
tite caves you have visited or photographs of such oddities, 
or the more romantic gorges of almost any mountain 
range, and you have your equivalent in nature for the 
most absurdly encrusted, cathedraled, bejewelled affair 
that has ever been painted. 

The Cubist movement, or the movement of which 
Bracque’s paintings are the key, is a very intense reaction 
towards the Constructive and Inventive in painting, 
breaking out in the midst of the solid dogma of French 
Impressionism. The dogma was too young to be swept 
aside, and owing to the unusually rapid evolution of ideas 
the storm came sooner than it should to act logically on 
the minds that it attacked. In raging on the objects 
saturated with scientific nineteenth-century dogma, instead 
of overwhelming them, or sweeping the dogma away, it 
twisted the objects into unreal shapes, and contorted the 
dogmas themselves into the strangest-looking theories. 
With the Futurists, for instance, this intellectual tempest 
took all the appearance of the most ruinous cyclone. It 
threatened every monument of art, it lashed the waves of 
Canaletto’s canals, and whistled through the hair of 
Renaissance statuary. And one of the modern Milanese 
tenets was: No nude figure for one hundred years! 
(You do not see the naked body habitually, so do not 
paint it!) But the Futurist then proceeded to paint 





* Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s previous articles appeared in THE 
ATHEN#&uUM for November 21, December 12 and 26, 1919. 
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the phenomena of the world around him in an idiom visually 
so abstruse that, little as our contemporaries have an 
opportunity of seeing the human form, it would yet 
appear as the most everyday object beside a painting by 
Boccioni. 

Let us now, and finally, deal more specifically with 
Subject-matter, and its bearing on the questions that we 
are discussing. If your subject-matter is your breakfast 
table, then, whatever you do to it, your picture should 
still remain structurally true to—be in some intimate and 
direct manner the pictorial equivalent of—that. The 
cups and coffee-pot, bread and plates, should not plastically 
usurp the character of the objects of a cobbler s shop, a 
scene in the Sierras, or a garden féte. In many cases 
in the pictures of Picasso, Gris, or Bracque, this trans- 
formation has happened. A man with a mandoline 
becomes a group of buildings, and so forth. 

Somewhere within the realistic practice of the Impression- 
ists is the best method for rendering a breakfast table. 
There are undoubtedly a multitude of ways of doing it ; 
but as regards extracting its objective pictorial truth from 
it, Cézanne or Renoir reached, it appears to me, the limits of 
that truth. The same thing applies to a portrait of a man 
sitting at that table. 

On the other hand, you can proceed to paint a picture of 
ali you know about that simple scene: the dribbling of 
the parotids, of the sub-maxillary and sub-lingual glands, 
the involuntary activities of the pancreas and central 
restlessness of the stomach ; the conversion of the coffee 
and bread into absorbable matter, the villi and capillaries 
passing on the nutriment, with all the plant-like and 
imposing forms that our bodies contain ; possibly intro- 
ducing an interference on the part of a people of Pfeiffer 
bacilli with the process of digestion, their gradual ascend- 
ancy in the blood since their initial landing the night 
before. Or you can use the notions that illuminate this 
act of usual alimentation for the individual; a dark 
chagrin about the quality of the coffee, a glee at the heavy 
supply of fats. Or it may be that a consciousness of the 
active machinery of the animal seated at the table gives 
to your vision of him a grandeur resembling, in its effects, 
Gainsborough’s consciousness of the delicate lives of his 
sitters, the high orthodoxy of their blood and habits. 

But it will no longer be an enterprise of the senses, 
deriving directly and wholly from the sensual impression 
as commonly realized by other men. In the same way, 
only less obviously, if you always give far more weight 
and majesty to the tinklings of the mandolinist than his 
presence, occupation, and the character of his instrument 
warrant, you should escape from that mandolinist, forsake 
him for some very ponderous grandee of Spain or mon- 
strously dignified Moor. 

When the fancy is released and goes on its travels, it 
very soon leaves behind the coffee-cup and the studio 
window. The fancy is as proud of its talents as is the eye 
of its bulldog quality of ferocious grip and hold. And 
when the eye is lent to it for an adventurous spell, it 
chooses the most deeply hidden and most distant game. 
It regards the eye as a prosaic monster ; the eye fixing on 
it, in return, a glance of great distrust. But the eye is 
frequently used by the fancy in hunting more immediate 
game. ‘This is perhaps the uncanniest combination of all. 

What we have seen in European painting for the most 
part during the experimentation of the last ten years is 
a battle of wills between the eye and the fancy. The 
fancy, subjected to the legislation of the Impressionist 
movement, was forbidden to use the eye in the rounding 
up of any game except such as could be found within a 
radius of five miles of the painter’s studio. But, on the 
other hand, it had the instincts of its time on its side, 
and was given carte blanche to do its worst within that 
area. The eye at its disposal (the bulldog of our simile) 
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meanwhile, it must be remembered, had been trained by, 
and had acquired all the habits of, such exacting masters 
as Cézanne, Renoir or Manet. The confusion caused in 
the neighbourhood is not to be wondered at; nor that, 
at the end of this terrible period, everything should be 
sens dessus sens dessous. 

The inventive faculty in painting (sometimes as fancy, 
sometimes in a more powerful imaginative form) has 
been revenging itself for the restrictions imposed on it 
by the absurd taboos of the “ scientific’ age into which 
it had once more forced its way. It made havoc, even, 
of the domain of the eye. It has masqueraded as a “* pure 
visual ”’ when it was nothing of the sort. It has in many 
cases used the properties of the dramas of the eye as magic 
carpets to transport us to its customary haunts. 

A certain amount of ‘“ abstract painting ’’ has evolved 
from this confusion; similarly a certain amount of 
“representative painting.” They really neither of them, 
qua ‘‘ abstract” or “ representative,” have anything to 
do with it. Really “abstract painting” is a province 
of the creative fancy. And there are very few paintings 
of your breakfast table, which do not resemble your break- 
fast table, that are not that as well. They are generally 
masquerading as an Impressionist’s “truth ’’ or a pure 
visual truth. 
, WynpuaAM Lewis. 


ARTIFICIAL DAYLIGHT 


AT one end of the Leicester Galleries the directors have 
installed Mr. George Sheringham’s “ Artificial Daylight,” 
and an opportunity is thus afforded of comparing pictures 
illuminated in this manner with others exhibited in ordinary 
electric light. The result is something of a triumph for 
Mr. Sheringham’s apparatus, which enables us to see gradations 
of colour in the blues, greens and yellows hitherto lost in 
artificial light. From the point of view of judging pictures 
the trouble with electric light is, of course, that the proportion 
of warm rays is much greater than in daylight. The new 
light is thrown back from a coloured reflector made of blue, 
green and purple patches so combined that the reflector 
absorbs the warm, and reinforces the cold rays. It looks as 
if the problem were solved at last and we had come to the 
end of the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs, where 
pictures painted in cold daylight are only seen for the most 
part in warm electric light. By means of the new light 
artists will be able to paint by artificial light without the 
fear of finding a yellow or blue passage in the wrong place 
next morning. But the real future of Mr. Sheringham’s 
light doubtless lies in the dye industry, where the hours of work 
could be considerably extended by its use; and it will pre- 
sumably also be welcomed in stores where textiles, carpets 
and so on are exposed for sale. The special knowledge of 
the artist—which was proved so valuable in devising Camou- 
flageand Dazzle—is thus once again proving itself of practical 
service to the State; indeed, Mr. Sheringham’s ‘“‘ Daylight ”’ 
may develop into a national asset. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


CuRISTIE’S sale on December 12 was rich in early British portraits, 
and particularly in Raeburns. “‘ Mrs. Macdowall,” 50 in. by 
39 in., was bought for £7,770 by Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach, who 
also purchased for £892 10s. his ‘‘ General Drummond,’’ 31 in. 
by 244 in. ‘‘ Lieut.-General Hay Macdowall,’”’ 93 in. by 58} in., 
fetched £5,985 (Sully); ‘‘ John Hamilton,” 29} by 24} in., 
£1,312 10s. (Lewin); and ‘“‘ Mrs. Hamilton,” the same size, 
£1,102 10s. (Tooth). RRomney’s “‘ Hon. Mrs. Trevor,” 92} in. by 
574 in., went for £3,780 (Blair); and “ Portrait of a Gentleman in 
brown coat with white vest and slacks,” 294 in. by 244 in., for 
£1,029 (Agnew). The portrait of Mrs. Williamson as Miranda, 
by Lawrence, fetched £3,780 (Rodrigues). 

Guardi’s ‘‘ Piazzetta di S. Marco,” 12 in. by 16 in., made £1,470 
(Colnaghi), and his ‘‘ Dogana, Venice,” 26in. by 42} in., £1,155 
(Wells). A tavern interior by Jan Steen, 17 in. by 14 in., reached 
£2,100 (Lewis & Simmons) ; Peter de Hooghe’s “ Merry Company,” 
25 in. by 234 in., {987 (F. Sabin) ; Franz Hals’s ‘“‘ Rummel Pot,” 
from the Mniszech collection, {924 (Campbell ) ; anda tavern interior 
onapanel, 14in. by12in., by A. Van Ostade, £714 (H. M. Clark), 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Representative Art. Drawings of 
British and Indian Troops in Northern France by Paul 
Sarrut.—Animal Paintings by W. Frank Calderon.— 
Pastel Studies of Sea and Sky by Miss E. Lloyd Norris. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Sculpture by Prof. E. Lanteri.— 
Water-Colours by William T. Wood, R.W.S.—Flower 
Paintings by Beatrice Bland. 

Goupit GALLERY.—Irish Memories: Sketches and Drawings 
in Oils and Water-Colours by E. G2. Somerville. 

ADELPHI GALLERY.—Drawings by Wyndham Lewis. 


Mr. J. J. SHANNON’s portrait of Sir Charles Buchanan is 
probably his best picture; it is immeasurably better than 
the majority of his work, and it is certainly the best picture 
in the present exhibition at the Grafton Galleries. It holds 
its own easily against the exhibits of a whole generation of 
younger painters, who ten years ago set out full of fire and 
promise, convinced that they could soon leave Mr. Shannon’s 
standards far behind. But they reckoned without the 
enervating effects of early success and the insidious lure of 
fashion. In so far as this exhibition justifies at all its title 
of ‘“‘ Representative Art” it represents the cul-de-sac in 
which English luxury painting had lost its way in the last 
years before the war. It represents the degeneration which 
seems unhappily to descend upon so many English artists 
somewhere about the age of forty, when in a healthy environ- 
ment they would be producing their strongest and most 
virile work. It represents the triumph of Midas over the 
Muse. It is hard, we know, to resist the appeal of luxurious 
interiors peopled by elegant folk who “adore” pictures; 
it is hard to realize that the beautiful ladies who call every- 
thing ‘“‘divine’”’ never really mean it—except perhaps when 
referring to champagne or pearls; it is hard to remember 
that great artists seek inspiration from bare places and a 
rough-and-tumble world; that one cannot pick up inspiration 
like a bibelot by running down to the Prado or the Grand 
Canal; that amber varnishes sometimes fail to suggest 
emotion, and that a cheap picture wili not become a thing 
of value by the mere addition of a costly frame or the juxta- 
position of Lady Mayfair’s ‘‘ heavenly ’’ pink brocade walls 
and ‘‘ quite sweet’ lacquer cabinets. Above all, it is hard to 
remember that it is more worth while to do one’s best than 
to sell one’s pictures, and more truly artistic to make a fine 
drawing than to give one’s friends dinners from Spode plates 
and beautiful old glass. But because these things are hard 
to remember they are too often forgotten by the school 
of artists who are represented in this exhibition. Indeed, 
the fact of a thing being difficult is sufficient to induce them 
to leave it alone. In a word, English luxury-art is bad 
because it is the product of men who make no effort to get 
square with life and art, but rest content with the flattery of 
a tiny clique of fashionable dilettanti. Nevertheless there 
are a certain number of sincere works in the exhibition. Mr. 
Dugdale’s ‘‘ Coster Girl and Child” is a straightforward’ 
study of a much painted and perennially youthful model ; 
Mr. Somerville’s ‘‘ Gip,’’ Mr. Russell’s ‘“‘ Russian Girl,’’ and 
Miss Flora Lion’s portrait painted by artificial light, all tell 
us something definite about the sitters; and there is a curious 
oil painting by Aubrey Beardsley which is worth attention. 

Miss Bland’s flower pieces at the Leicester Galleries have 
considerable charm, due in the main to the nature of the 
subject. She paints posies of sweet williams and polyanthus 
and all the small gentle flowers that spell the country to 
Londoners and make men ashamed of cruelty and greed. She 
paints ‘‘ directly ’’ in oils with a full brush, using apparently 
a quick-drying medium, and she reproduces the specific 
local colours with skill. The result has a certain decorative 
value, although the pictures are, properly speaking, not 
composed at all. 

Miss Somerville’s drawings at the Goupil Gallery are mainly 
illustrations to her books and are quite uninteresting from 
the point of view of Fine Art. The painting of a girl’s head 
labelled ‘‘ Julia’’ appears at first glance to have a certain 
emotional quality, but on examination it resolves itself into 
a—we fear accidental—distortion of the facial angle. Also 
we suspect that ‘“‘ Julia’’ is not an “‘ Irish Memory,” but a 
relic of Miss Somerville’s studies in the Académie Colarossi. 

R. H. W. 
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Music 
PURCELL ON THE STAGE 


II. 


NLY one of Purcell’s dramatic works is in the strict 
sense of the word an opera—‘‘ Dido and AEneas,” 
and ‘“ Dido and Aineas” was composed not for 

th public theatre, but for private peiformance at a girls’ 
school. Mr. Barclay Squire has established clearly the 
fact that it must be assigned to 1689, so that although 
it is not a work of Purcell’s early youth it still remains 
the earliest of his important compositions for the stage. 
Evidently it was quite impossible to give the general 
public an opera in which the music was continuous from 
beginning to end. Its model, so far as it had a direct 
English model, was Blow’s “‘ Venus and Adonis.”” Blow’s 
work is generally called a masque, but it has nothing to 
do with the Elizabethan type of masque and is simply 
a chamber opera, composed like “‘ Dido and Eneas”’ for 
private performance, though in this case for the more 
exalted environment of the Court of Charles IT. 

The school in question was kept by Josias Priest, the 
most celebrated theatrical ballet-master of the day in 
London. It was no doubt owing to the impression made 
by “Dido and Afneas” that Purcell was engaged by 
Betterton to compose music for ‘ Dioclesian”’ in 1690, 
and it is worth noting that Purcell printed the music 
to “‘ Dioclesian”’ in exattly the same format as Grabu’s 
unfortunate ‘‘ Albion and Albanius,” as if to show that 
he could do as well as the Frenchman if not better. 
“Dioclesian ’ evidently converted Dryden to a proper 
appreciation of Purcell, and ‘‘ King Arthur,” the fruit 
of their collaboration, came out in the following year. 

“ Dioclesian ’’ is a hash-up of an old play with a quantity 
of incidental music inserted wherever possible, and a 
masque to finish it off. The masque is one of Purcell’s 
happiest efforts, but it must be admitted that a good 
deal of the earlier incidental music is much too long- 
drawn to be in any sense dramatic. ‘‘ Dido and AEneas ” 
is never long-drawn: the most marvellous thing about 
it is its tense concentration. ‘‘ King Arthur” had the 
advantage of being planned as an opera from the begin- 
ning—an opera, that is, according to English taste. As 
in ‘‘ The Tempest,’”’ the principal characters do not sing 
at all unless they are supernatural beings. The spirits 
sing, the mortals speak; but, as in “‘ Dioclesian,” there 
are a number of choruses set to music, and the whole 
concludes similarly with a masque. “ King Arthur” 
certainly achieves what few of these so-called operas 
dic, unity of style, both in words and music. The iesult 
was that ‘‘ King Arthur” survived longer than any other 
opera of Purcell, and was acted even in the nineteenth 
century. “Dido and AZneas”’ has been several times 
put on the stage in recent years, but its revival was directly 
due to the celebration of the bicentenary of the composer’s 
death in 1895. 

The English preference for romantic plays with incidental 
music was the ruin of Purcell’s chances. Had it been 
possible to produce a complete opera in England on the 
scale of the operas of Lulli or Scarlatti, there can be no 
doubt that Purcell possessed the complete ability to carry 
out his part of the work. ‘‘ Dido and AEneas”’ shows 
both his depth of poignant expression and his technical 
skill in portraying musically the vivid and dramatic 
interaction of personalities. In his other operas, such as 
“The Indian Queen,”’ we can see his masterly handling 
of large masses, and, especially in ‘‘ King Arthur,” of 
building up musical forms with a colossal sense of design. 
It was his tragedy that he never had the opportunity of 
exercising all his powers simultaneously in one single work. 
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In ‘ The Fairy Queen ”’ (1692 and 1693), which is to 
be put on the stage at Cambridge on February 10, it is 
Purcell’s sense of the picturesque and his feeling for ballet 
and stage effect that are most conspicuously in evidence. 
This entertainment—to call it an opera is absurd—is a 
much mutilated version of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
into each act of which a choral ballet divertissement is 
inserted. Not a single word of Shakespeare is set to 
music, and the musical episodes not only have nothing 
to do with the play, but are in themselves ludicrously 
inconsequent. Those who go to see it must make up 
their minds at the outset to lay aside all superstitious 
reverence for our immortal bard and accept the work 
almost in the spirit of a revue. The play itself is con- 
siderably curtailed, and on this occasion has had to be 
still further shortened in order to bring the performance 
within a reasonable length. The first entry of Titania 
is made an excuse for an amusing choral scene in which 
a drunken poet is blindfolded and pinched by the fairies. 
This episode is one of the additions made to the opera 
at the revival in 1693. The poet’s stammering utterances 
afforded Purcell scope for that humorous realism in which 
he so clearly delighted, and there is another spirited 
comedy scene in the third act in the shape of a pastoral 
dialogue between Coridon and Mopsa. The five intermezzi 
are from a musical point of view admirably planned and 
contrasted. That in the second act takes the place of 
“Ye Spotted Snakes,’”’ and is amplified into a procession 
of Night, Mystery, Secrecy and Sleep, each wonderfully 
characterized both vocally and instrumentally. At the 
last comes Sleep, and the chorus take up the words of 
his song “‘ Hush, no more, be silent all,’’ with short chords 
and long rests between that vividly suggest their move- 
ments as they “softly, softly steal from hence” and 
leave the stage to the mysterious “ followers of Night,” 
who weave a fantastic dance to an elaborate and ingenious 
“canon four in two.” 


Pastoral gaiety is the characteristic of the third ballet, 
commanded by Titania for the amusement of Bottom. 
The author of the words is not known, but some of the 
songs in this scene are almost worthy of Dryden himself. 
In addition to the dialogue between Coridon and Mopsa 
the worthy weaver is entertained by dances of swans, of 
savages and of haymakers. The reconciliation of Oberon 
and Titania is celebrated in Act IV. by a pageant of 
Pheebus and the four seasons, the chorus hailing the 
“great parent of us all’’ in a very noble and massive 
strain of homage. The last masque, with which the 
nuptials of Theseus and Hippolyta are honoured, by special 
command of Oberon, is very properly introduced by 
Juno, and concluded by the invocation and appearance of 
Hymen, after which the singers and dancers, who have 
now been changed miraculously from fairies to ‘‘ Chineses,” 
join in the inevitable chaconne. 


Mr. Pepys saw “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 
1662 and found it “the most insipid, ridiculous play 
that ever I saw in my life.” If he had had the chance 
of witnessing it with Purcell’s music he would probably 
have reconsidered his judgment. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have under- 
taken to publish a new work entitled ‘‘ The Cambridge Ancient 
History.”” This work, of which the general plan will be 
similar to that of the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern ”’ and ‘“‘ Medieval 
Histories,’ will consist of eight volumes, and, beginning 
with an account of archzological discovery, will trace the 
history of Egypt and Babylonia, Assyria and Persia, Greece 
and Rome, to 324 A.D. The whole work will be under the 
editorship of Professor J. B. Bury, Fellow of King’s College, 
Mr. S. A. Cook, of Gonville and Caius College, and Mr. F. E. 
Adcock, Fellow of King’s College. 
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CONCERTS 


THE Symphony Concert of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
on January 10 was conducted by Mr. Frank Bridge, who had 
apparently been called in at the last moment on account 
of the indisposition of Sir Henry Wood. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not fair to expect that the performance 
of such a work as Schubert’s Symphony in C would be 
completely satisfactory. It was remarkable that it went 
as well as it did. Mr. Bridge succeeded best in the Scherzo ; 
but the changes of tempo introduced into the Andante 
rather confused it, and the horn theme in the introduction 
was taken with such slackness of rhythm that it losta 
great deal of its power and effect. The chief pitfall 
of the Symphony in C is in the trombones, and on Saturday 
they were allowed to come through far too prominently. The 
concert opened with George Butterworth’s ‘‘ Shropshire Lad ”’ 
Rhapsody—as beautiful and noble a thing as any modern 
English orchestral work. Miss Felice Lyne sang the ‘“ Mad 
Scene’”’ from Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘ Hamlet’’; Mr. Arthur 
de Greef gave a fine performance of Saint-Saéns’ Pianoforte 
Concerto in F, a work which was well chosen to exhibit his 
technical abilities. The programme ended with Ravel’s 
“Rapsodie Espagnole’’—a witty description of Spanish 
music, expressed with the polish and incisiveness of 
French epigram. The parody of the Malaguena (played 
on a muted trumpet) is a delicious example of Ravel’s 
humotr. 

A LARGE and appreciative audience was present at the 
Wigmore Hall on January 7 for-.the first concert of the 
Modern Trio; but the programme could not, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, be considered modern. The rendering 
of Dvorak’s Trio in F minor showed that it is not always 
easy to make a pianoforte trio come off in performance. 
Messrs. Melzak and Krish (violin and pianoforte) rather gave 
the impression that they were playing showy passages for 
their own benefit, instead of realizing that they were part 
of a whole and subordinating themselves to it. They 
succeeded better in Mr. Frank Bridge’s eclectic ‘‘ Phantasie 
in C minor’’; and in Brahms’ Trio in the same key they 
achieved a really balanced performance. Mr. Mannucci 
(‘cello) is apparently the best musician of the three; he 
certainly has a better understanding of chamber-music. 

Mr. EpwarbD MITCHELL, who is giving a series of pianoforte 
recitals on Saturday afternoons at the Westminster Central 
Hall under the auspices of The Music Student, has the makings 
of a fine technique and a notable power of interpretation. 
His programmes are unconventional and are devoted ex- 
clusively to modern music. Mr. Mitchell’s taste runs mainly 
to Scriabin and other composers of a violently emotional 
type, such as MacDowell, whose ‘‘ Celtic Sonata” has all 
the hysteria of Liszt without any of his nobility, but his 
playing of them was marked by commendable restraint and 
dignity. His choice of pieces hardly gave him scope for 
much variety ; two of Mr. Goossens’s amusing ingenuities 
and De Falla’s “Cubana” afforded a momentary and 
refreshing contrast. Mr. Mitchell’s last recital (January 17) 
is to consist entirely of works of Scriabin, including the Tenth 
Sonata (Op. 70) and the later Preludes (Op. 74). 


Dr, W. W. SETonN and Dr. R. W. CHAMBERs have undertaken 
for the Scottish Text Society an edition of Bellenden’s 
translation of Hector Boece’s History of Scotland Thz 
edition will be based upon the Auchinleck manuscript now in 
the Library of University College, London, formerly belonging 
to James Boswell. Five other manuscripts are known: one 
in the library of the Marquis of Bath, at Longleat ; a second 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh ; a third in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and two others, probably 
copies of the printed text, in the possession of Dr. George 
Neilson and Mr. Brown, of Glasgow. The editors are anxious 
to ascertain whether any other manuscripts of Bellenden 
exist. Information should be addressed to Dr. Seton, at 
“niversity College, London. 

THREE courses,each of seven public lectures, on Scandinavian 
literature will be given shortly at University College. Mr. 
Bjorkhagen will lecture on Thursdays on ‘‘August Strindberg,” 
beginning February 12; Mr. Gréndahl on Wednesdays on 
“ Wergeland, Welhaven and Collett,’”’ beginning February 11 ; 
and Mr. Helweg on Tuesdays on ‘‘ The Golden Age in Danish 
Literature,’ beginning February 10. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ was performed for the first time 
in Paris on Christmas Day at the new Théatre Lyrique 
(formerly the Vaudeville). It has been a distinct success. 
M. Vanni-Marcoux as Mephistopheles, Mme. Edith Mason 
(an American ‘‘ primadonna’”’ from the New York Metropolitan) 
as Marguerite, and the conductor, Signor Polacco, were no 
doubt chiefly responsible for this success. Mme. Mason, who 
is appearing for the first time in Paris, has a clever, strong 
voice of rich quality which she uses with skill, and has under 
perfect control. Above all she is a straightforward singer, 
who really sings ; and her success was thoroughly well deserved. 
M. Vanni-Marcoux’s interpretation of Mephistopheles was 
excellent ; and Signor Polacco made the whole thing live 
by his masterly conducting. The opera is an altogether 
remarkable work for a man of twenty-three (for Boito was 
no older than that when he wrote it, and he composed the 
text as well as the music), and is immeasurably better than 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” Musically it is stronger and shows 
more grasp of character, and in its general conception it 
certainly has more affinity to Goethe’s poem. At the same 
time ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’ is essentially conventional ‘‘ grand opera,” 
and is in no way an epoch-making work, although it does do, 
within its formal limits, precisely what it sets out to do, and 
at all events is free from the abysmal sentimentality and 
superficiality of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” There is dramatic 
power in the character of Mephistopheles, and one can under- 
stand why this réle is one in which Chaliapine excels. 


A fresh strike on the part of the orchestra and “ petit 
personnel’ of the Opéra has temporarily interrupted all 
performances, including those of the Russian Ballet. 

The strikers demand increased salaries—a demand which 
was originally presented in May, and formally agreed to by 
the management in the presence of the Minister of Fine Arts 
in October last—and are only striking now because this 
agreement has not been carried out. 

The management, on the other hand, declare that they 
can do nothing in the matter unless the State subvention is 
increased, as the cost of production has increased out of all 
proportion and has resulted in a nightly deficit of 5,000 fr. 
during the last six months. 

As certain French newspapers observe, however, the best 
thing to do would be to put the whole management of the 
Opéra on a more business-like footing, instead of continuing 
to rely on the improbable liberality of the Government— 
especially at a time when the whole community is being exhorted 
to practise severe ‘‘ economy.” 


An interesting innovation has been introduced by “ L’Office 
Musical Frangais’’ and ‘‘ Le Guide du Concert ’’ (under the 
direction of M..Gabriel Bender), who have organized, under 
the title of ‘‘ L’GEuvre Inédite,”’ a series of concerts of which 
the programmes consist entirely of new and unpublished works 
by modern composers. 

The first of these concerts took place at the end of December ; 
during the present month and those to come they will take 
place at weekly or fortnightly intervals. A novel feature 
of the concerts is that the audienceare invited to vote for the 
works which they prefer and which they consider worthy of 
publication. There were 148 bulletins after the first concert. 
The following is an example of how the votes were recorded : 
in the case of a Piano and ’Cello Sonata by Joseph Boulnois, 
132 persons expressed their preference, 138 wished to hear it 
again, and 124 desired to see it published. me 

In so far as the ‘‘ Geuvre Inédite ’’ provides opportunities 
for composers who are not well known to become well known, 
if they have merit, by overthrowing the usual barriers which 
stand between them and the public, it is clearly fulfilling an 
excellent function and supplying a long-felt need, common, 
we suppose, to most countries, since the production of new 
native music is almost always attended by a host of practical 
and financial difficulties. One would like to see the creation 
of a similar ‘‘ Geuvre’”’ in England. R. H. M. 


THE tercentenary of the birth of Moliére, which will occur 
in January, 1922, is to be fitly celebrated at the Comédie 
Frangaise, where M. Emile Fabre proposes to produce twenty- 
three of Moliére’s works, with the divertissements and vocal 
parts, within the month. 
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Drama 


“JULIUS CASSAR” AT THE 
ST. JAMES’S 


HE grand but reposeful nobility, which (as the last 
few years have shown us) is a happy characteristic 
of the English mind, is perfectly reflected by 

our English actors, and never more petfectly than in 
their performances of Shakespeare’s plays. And of 
Shakespeare’s plays the Roman tragedies are perhaps 
the best adapted for this particular kind of exhibition. 
The noble Roman reaches, in fact, the ne plus ultra of 
grand but reposeful nobility. Honest, loyal, patriotic, 
raised high above all possibility of humour or intelligence, 
moved only by the purest and loftiest feelings, the noble 
Roman is an ideal to which we should all long ago have 
attained if there had not been the old difficulty over our 
profiles. This difficulty can only be surmounted by 
actors, so that it is an envious audience that gazes each 
evening at the noble Romans pacing in their togas over 
the boards of the St. James's Theatre. Neither in quantity 
nor quality has such a display of nobility been seen for 
years, and if its preparation has required one or two little 
alterations in Shakespeare’s arrangements, who will grudge 
them ? Certainly not Mr. Henry Ainley, whose remark- 
able reconstruction of one of Count Tolstoy's pieces has 
recently excited so much notice. 

In the present instance there has been less actual creative 
work to be done (at all events with the pen)—though a 
word of praise is due for Antony’s beautiful ‘“ Vale, 
Cesar!’ (as he kneels a last time beside his dead friend) 
which gives so much more touching an end to the foreign 
scene than the sordid affair of Cinna the poet. But as 
regards tactful elimination the calls upon the producer's 
ingenuity have been severe. The fact is that the ordinary 
version of the text, either owing to printer’s mistakes 
(as most commentators suppose) or owing to the author’s 
carelessness, contains several passages which tend to throw 
doubts upon the nobility of two or three of the characters. 
Indeed in the case of one of them—of Julius Cesar himself 
—the reviser’s task is almost hopeless. What with his 
conceit, his ill-disguised nervousness, and his eccentric 
remarks about fat men, Julius Cesar’s nobility is past 
praying for, The most that can be done is to acquiesce 
in what we must deplore and to induce him to make 
up for his earlier failings by improving his appearance as 
a corpse and as a ghost. There was more prospect of 
success in applying the straightening process to Mark 
Antony. The highly compromising proscription scene 
must of course be abolished, as well as the tiff with Octavius 
at the beginning of the fifth act, but the actor-manager 
might be compensated for this by being given the last four 
lines of Octavius’ speech at the end of the play. The rest 
of the job was safely left to the actor’s skill. Mr. Ainley 
succeeded in making Antony as respectable and straight- 
forward and simple-minded as could be desired. Arriére- 
pensée ? Not a trace. Didn’t he explain it all himself ? 
A plain blunt man, that loved his friend, with neither wit 
nor words nor utterance, who only spoke right on. And if 
what he said made the public so frightfully excited and 
enthusiastic, nobody was more completely surprised than 
himself, and (in his naif way) gratified and even elated. 
Oh ! nobility incarnate. As to Brutus, finally, there was no 
difficulty whatever. In fact, if anything he was a little 
too noble ; his reception of the news of Portia’s death was 
so stoical that it had to be cut. But otherwise, except that 
his dignity forbade him to mention the whizzing exhalations 
and prevented the anonymous poet from entering his tent 
at Sardis, nothing was required except to allow him to 
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commit suicide by himself on an empty stage instead of 
persuading Strato to let him run upon his sword. 


This ennobling process, however ethically desirable and 
however enjoyable for the actors, produces, it must be 
allowed, a depressing sense 0. uniformity upon the audience, 
especially as it involves the omission of many of the livelier 
parts of the play. But apart from these drawbacks there 
is a good deal to be said for the production. Almost every 
word is audible; hardly any of the verbal emphases are 
misplaced ; there is no extraordinary over-acting —nothing 
comparable to the barking King in the Covent Garden 
“Hamlet ’”’; the scenery and dresses are inoffensive 
except in so far as they prolong the intervals, and force us to 
listen to the futilities of the incidental music. On the 
other hand the crowd is feeble in spite of its noisiness, and 
the difficulties of the battles at the end are met, as usual 
in this production, by cutting them. But with all his cuts 
and with all his statuesqueness, the producer has quite 
failed to give the play any kind of formal unity ; he leaves 
us with only one general impression—that Shakespeare is 
a better dramatist than Mr.. Ainley. 

j. S. 


A TISSUE-PAPER COMEDY. 
New THEATRE.—‘ Mr. Pim Passes By.”’ By A. A. Milne. 

FEARFUL is the lure of the theatre, not only to stagestruck 
young ladies and gentlemen, but also to literary men. Only 
the theatre, they believe, will enable them to express the best 
that is in them, and no first-class novelist is happy till he has 
written a second-class play. They carry their best ideas in 
haste to the theatre, no matter whether the theatre can use 
them or not. Here, for instance, is Mr. A. A. Milne, who gets 
a capital notion for a short story. An absent-minded old 
gentleman calls on some formal errand at a country mansion, 
and in the course of a few minutes’ chat with the lady of the 
house induces her to believe that her previous husband, a 
scamp whom she thought long buried in Australia, is alive 
and has lately been seen by him on a liner. The lady’s 
second husband, a county magnate much swayed by Mrs. 
Grundy, is of course precipitated into paroxysms of terror, 
which last till, after a wearing afternoon, Mr. Pim comes 
ambling by again at sunset, to confess that, by a natural 
confusion in his mind between the names ‘“‘ Telworthy ”’ and 
“« Polwhittle,”’ he has created a huge alarm about nothing at all. 

Now, if Mr. Milne had kept to the key of fantasy throughout 
and not troubled about marriage-law propaganda, there was 
matter, as we say, for a good short story. Why must he take 
it into the theatre? At the most such a slender plot would 
provide a curtain-raiser, and yet he has tried to extract three 
whole acts from it. Seldom can a dramatist have been put 
to such shifts. Mr. Pim returns not once but three times to 
unravel his little error; a pair of light-comedy lovers are 
rushed in as stopgaps. Still there is not an evening’s enter- 
tainment. Happy thought! Music is said to have charms. 
Let Miss Georgette Cohan give an impression of her talented 
mother in a coon-song; let Mr. Ben Webster make comic 
sounds at the piano. Still three-quarters of an hour to fill ? 
Give aid, all ye spirits of harmony! Piano entertainers, 
violin soloists, selection-twiddling orchestra, save us! If that 
will not do, dare we bring Mr. Pim back a fifth time ? 

If we are not really annoyed by all this, it is because Mr. 
Boucicault has provided compensations. For the wife he 
gives us Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and who is there to-day but Miss 
Vanbrugh to play drawing-room comedy with a proper sparkle ? 
Best of all, he consents (too rare treat !) to give us himself. 
Mr. Pim with his peering spectacles and soft, shy voice is 
perfect. He is solid; you could venture to walk all round 
him. Without any help from the text you know his whole 
history—that he was at Eton, for instance, that he has made 
money (Heaven knows how!) in business, and that he is 
President of a Metaphysical Society. When we think of him 
we find our complaints unfounded. We wish, after all, 
Mr. Pim had come back for the fifth time. 


An exhibition of about twenty paintings by the late Auguste 
Renoir will be heid at the Chelsea Book Club, beginning 
on January 31. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE THEATRES 


1l.—PANTOMIMES, 


MODERN pantomime is like Islington High Street, 
which, beneath its coating of fish-bars and cinema 
palaces, still follows the straggling line of an old- 

world village. So, at the pantomime, when the topical 
songs are all sung, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the profiteers 
and the brontosaurus all gibbeted, the latest (or what 
London takes for the latest) effects of stage-mechanism 
and lighting all displayed, the ancient skeleton shows 
through the fleshing, and we recognize the commedia dell’ 
arte. The principal boy and girl, stately and vacuous, 
are just the first lovers, Leandro and Isabella; between 
the songs and ballets buffoons interpolate their Jazz, which 
are just as much, and just as little, extempore as the 
improvised comedy of the Italian Masks; and though 
Harlequin glitters to-day in symmetrical lozenges, we meet 
the true scion of the Bergomask varlet in the low comedian 
with a smudge on his nose, with patched-up trousers and 
socks that are not a pair. 

The origin of these types remains a mystery. They 
appear among men (for they never had a birthday) some- 
where in Latium or Etruria. In the light of the flames 
that envelope the sack of Rome, their strange silhouettes 
flit across the crumbling aqueducts, and escape with a 
bound into the Middle Age. This part has been told by 
Vernon Lee and others. But how the Masks crossed the 
Channel and learned to be English is a story that no 
one will dare to tell in detail till Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
unlocks his treasures. Yet what an evolution began that 
night at Covent Garden, when Rich first chipped his egg 
as the sun-hatched Harlequin, and (knowing he could not 
speak three words without solecisms) reverted to the subtle 
art of the mime! The brawling buffoon becomes a silent 
enchanter, while Columbine, once a saucy serving-wench, 
is volatilized into a fay in billowing muslins. The star- 
crossed lovers who vented their griefs in the prologue 
would be changed by some spell to Harlequin and Columbine, 
and pursued through a world of trick-groves and toppling 
castles by the old curmudgeon transformed to Pantaloon, 
and his loutish servant translated into the Clown, the 
“ srimacing, filching, irresistible clown ”’ of Grimaldi, with 
his mouth red-smeared, like a schoolboy’s, from stolen 
tarts. Later on, when Planché and Beverley invented 
modern scenery, and could show by the falling of the leaves 
of a palm-tree “ six fairies supporting a coronet of jewels,” 
the opening fable encroached on the harlequinade, which 
gradually shrank to the shadow it is to-day. Yet not 
long since, in the last scene at Drury Lane, while electrics 
rained in torrents and the chorus revolved in dazzling 
magnificence of colour, we caught the whisk of Columbine’s 
white skirt, and observed her watching the spectacle 
from the wings. So the Sphinx watches cavalcades of 
affluent globe-trotters, . 

We have not strayed far from our subject in these 
reflections, for you will find the traditional pantomime 
at the Lyceum, preserved, so to say, in amber and other 
limes. ‘“‘ Dick Whittington” this year is flawless in 
structure. It begins in a cobwebby belfry with Demon 
Rats, who defy the Fairy Queen in her halo of moonbeams, 
and ends with some sort of ghost of a harlequinade. En 
route we are shown old London with gables and watchmen, 


Fitzwarren’s Stores, the wreck off the coast of Morocco; 


and attain, through disintegrating bowers of bloated 
marigolds, to a paradise of fairies in rose-shaped skirts, 
whose revels are led by a sylph of such classical contours 
that she might have been snipped from the plates of 
Pollock’s toy-theatres. Miss Mabel Lait, the hero, is 
as fair as a disguised Virgilian goddess, and happily more 
a Diana than a Juno; Mr. George Bass as Idle Jack and 
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Mr. Daley Cooper as Fitzwarren’s cook say, sing and 
tumble over everything they ought ; and Whittington s 
cat, with its joyous scarnperings, is made very lovable 
by Mr. Foy. In short, a pantomime comme il faut. 


The type is faithfully preserved on the whole in the 
suburbs. The Hammersmith version of “‘ Cinderella ” has 
a noble Prince Charming in Miss Lillie Ansell, and a 
regular spring-heeled Jack of a dancing Baron. “ Red 
Riding Hood” at Wimbledon is most pleasing. Besides 
the indispensable Boy Blue and the Wolf, we have a 
manly Robin Hood and a sweet Maid Marian, not forgetting 
Friar Tuck and Richard Coeur-de-Lion. For once the 
romance is not altogether evaporated, and the old- 
fashioned style of the costumes and scenery suggests at 
times a Cruikshank illustration. At Kennington, in 
‘‘ Aladdin,” on the contrary, all is topical, up-to-date and 
malicious. Mr. Fred A. Leslie’s Abanazar is perhaps 
the best that has been seen since the witlessness of panto- 
mime librettists made a comic person of that terrific sorcerer, 
and Miss Jennie Benson’s Aladdin is quite in the picture, 
chock-full of spirits and cheek, and revealing, by occasional 
tremors of sentiment, that if Miss Benson thought we 
were worth the bother, she could play the part as a serious 
character-study. There is a certain sardonic Lion well 
worth a mention, but the real attraction is Mr. “ Wee ” 
Georgie Wood. We will not inquire his age (Poll 
Sweedlepipes came to grief over that in the case of Bailey, 
jr.), but, the moment he steps on the stage as Aladdin’s 
small brother, he brings the breath of the street outside 
along with him. It is the London boy at last without 
caricature, that aloof and icy cynic we all of us know, 
if we have ever encountered a Scout or an office boy. 
Perhaps nobody on the stage but Mr. Wood combines 
the physique and the knowledge required for this feat. 


We have kept for Drury Lane the place of honour at 
the tail of our defile. Compare the present spectacle of 
“Cinderella” with the style of pantomime received by 
Mr. Arthur Collins from his old chief as a legacy, and you 
will realize what a reformer he has been. Historic names— 
Evans, Conquest, Lupino—are still to be found upon the 
programme, but everything else has changed. In most 
cases for the good. We are only too glad that Mr. Will 
Evans should have a red toupet, and not ared nose, as the 
Baroness, and suggest Mayfair instead of the local pawn- 
shop. We are equally glad that Mr. Lupino, as Pipchin 
the page, should be innocent enough in his fun for any 
nursery. And, though Mr. Comelli’s ballets do not in 
design reach much above a prettily painted fan, they are 
infinitely preferable to glare and spangles. We may 
add that the féte galante in the Prince’s gardens, with its 
flavour of the age of the Macaronis, is a happy and 
fantastic evocation. If Miss Smithson’s Cinderella is 
lackadaisical (we have not met the Cinderella we wanted 
this year), Miss Marie Blanche’s Prince Charming quite 
makes amends. He is really original, this Hoffmannesque 
gallant, who strolls through the woods with a fiddle under 
his arm, and appears in a magic mirror to his beloved. 
There is a dash of Charles Surface about him, too, when 
the punchbowl is on, and a number of little warning 
touches of dignity, which never let you forget his royal 
blood. It is the best thing that has been done in this 
line for years, and perhaps out of all our Christmas 
peregrinations Miss Marie Blanche has left us the brightest 
memory. 


THE INCORPORATED STAGE SocIETY announce that the 
programme for their next production will consist of two 
plays by M. Willson Disher: ‘“ There Remains a Gesture,” 
a fantasy in one act, and a three-act comedy, “ Joan of 
Memories.” The performances will be given on the 18‘): and 
19th inst., Sunday evening and Monday afterno®:. 
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Correspondence 


ENCLOSURES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—I should like to ask one or two questions of 
your reviewer E. M.G., who, in the review of ‘‘ Working 
Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century,’’ by Miss Alice 
Clark, makes the statement that ‘‘ the years of enclosure had 
hardly begun”? (ATHEN2ZUM, January 2, p.9). This seems 
to me to require some explanation. 

If this statement is correct, I should like to have E. M. G. 
explain the Statute against enclosing, 1489 (4 Henry VII.), 
the pamphlets against enclosing in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the reports of the Royal Commissioners 
on enclosures 1517-19, 1548, 1566, 1607, 1632, 1635 and 
1636. It would appear that between 1485 and 1517 about 
one-half per cent. of the counties investigated was enclosed, 
and 6,931 persons displaced ; and for the period 1578-1607, 
69,758 acres enclosed with 2,232 evictions. In Northampton- 
shire in the above two periods 2.21 and 4.30 of the county 
was returned as enclosed, the numbers displaced being 1,405 
and 1,444. Mr. R. H. Tawney estimates that 2.76 of the 
whole area of the twenty-four counties was affected by 
agrarian changes (enclosure), displacing between 30,000 and 
50,000 persons. 

May I suggest that these figures give a different view from 
that of E. M. G., and affect seriously the criticism of Miss 
Clark’s book ? Is it not well to remember that the dispossessed 
peasants did not write pamphlets showing the evil of enclosure ? 
Their action was of a different order. 

Would E. M. G. kindly explain why in 1569 an armed band 
pulled down enclosures near Chinley, in Derbyshire? The 
Leveller movement, too, seems to require some attention. 
The movement which Mr. Tawney says “‘ set half the counties 
of England in a blaze between 1530-1560’ was an attempt 
to resist enclosure, as is shown by the clauses in the pro- 
grammes of agrarian reform drawn up in 1536 and 1549, 
quoted by Mr. Tawney. 

Your reviewer may be right, and the years of enclosure 
may not have begun in the seventeenth century; but it 
seems to me that the view of these rebels as to enclosure 
requires some explanation. Were they mistaken? Have 
the Royal Commissioners made their reports out for the 
wrong year? Is Mr. Tawney a sure guide in these matters ? 
E.M.G. further says “the latter part of the period [7.e., 
seventeenth century} shows a marked rise in real wages.”’ 
Well, what about the years 1693-9, spoken of as the “‘ Seven 
Years of Famine’’? The price of corn in 1698 is given as 
60s. 9d. per quarter, the average for seven years 57s. per 
quarter; while for the previous seven years the average 
price was 3ls. 9d. per quarter. If people were so much 
better off, why did the women at Oxford riot in the market 
and pull down the price of corn from 9s. to 6s. 2d., and why 
riots throughout the country, with the breaking of gaols, etc.? 

Perhaps E. M.G. has a satisfactory explanation. 

Yours, etc., 
C.R. S. 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF GRAVITATION 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR S1r,—One does not “ explain ”’ gravitation by looking 
at the top crust of Nature! And may I suggest that the 
whole thinking of Einstein goes astray? The supposition 
that space is Euclidean in one quarter and non-Euclidean 
in another—just to explain observations otherwise explicable 
—trests on the assumption that space is a kind of putty. It 
is an ordey, not a separate thing. 

All these useful fictions of science—‘‘ matter,” “‘ energy,” 
““ spaces,’ Newtonian evenly-flowing ‘“‘ time,’ “ electrons,” 
“‘ forces,’’ and so forth—are useful inventions of “ simplify- 
ing’”’ generalizers. Mathematical spaces are Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean just as your conceptual inventions run—just 
as you define them. Riemann, Lobatschevsky and Euclid 
are ail right. There are as many special spaces as you can 
invent consistently, since you make them. Co-existing 
positions of colours, etc., are all we perceive. 
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The whole development of physics from the seventeenth 
century in Europe rests on what Professor Mach calls a 
“mechanical mythology,’’ accepted because useful for 
scientific prediction. All right. But don’t try and make 
philosophy out of their washy but “‘ useful ’’ stuff—it won’t 
stand it. 

Outside the ranks of a few metaphysicians we sup 
posed enlightened Europeans live in superstition. Science 
to-day has been called an ‘‘ expurgated mythology.’’ But 
the expurgation is very incomplete. So long as there remains 
any belief in fictions like energy, gravity, space, time, etc., 
viewed as entities, so long popular thinking remains in the 
mire. It is a pity specialists don’t receive a more liberal 
training before they start on their narrowing work. But this 
takes time. 

SPECTATOR. 
“SCOTS” 
To the Editor of THe ATHENUM. 

S1r,—When your reviewer spoke of Gavin Douglas as one 
who “ wrote in Scots,’’ he was more pedantically accurate 
than possibly he realized. His critic (December 19) insists 
that ‘‘ Douglas did not write in Scots,”’ and that ‘‘ in Douglas’s 
day . . . Scots and Gaelic were the same thing.’’ Of both 
propositions Gavin Douglas himself is a witness to the 
contrary. In the ‘‘ Prologue”’ to ‘‘ #neid, I.,’’ he alludes to 


himself as 
= 
Writing in the language of Scottis natioun ; 


So me behuvit quhilum. or than be dum, 
Sum bastard Latyne, Frensch. or Inclis oiss [use] : 
Quhar scant war Scottis I had na uther choiss. 


For all that, Douglas is distinguished among Scottish writers 
by his use of what we may even call ‘‘ Southern ”’ mannerisms. 
But the point is that his usage directly traverses both state- 
ments of your correspondent. His departure from the earlier 
course of identifying “‘ Scots’”’ with Gaelic was no doubt 
warranted by the growing contemporary practice; his 
language does not suggest that it was a startling novelty. 
Less than forty years later the author of ‘‘ The Complaynt of 
Scotlande ”’ pleads, “‘ I hef usit domestic Scottis langage.”’ 
Yours truly, 
Scottish Arts Club, W. Mackay MACKENZIE. 
Edinburgh. 
WREN’S EPITAPH 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN=UM. 

S1r,—I write to point out a slip in Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
interesting letter in your last issue. Mr. Harrison quotes the 
celebrated epitaph of Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral as being 
si monumentum que@ris, ciyvcumspice. Surely, if my memory 
serves me aright, thisshould be s? monumentum requiris ciycum- 
spice. The difference may appear trifling, but, slight as it is, 
the correct version is immeasurably grander for expression, 
rhythm, and volume of sound. It has the additional advan- 
tage of lending further emphasis to the point so admirably 
made by Mr. Harrison—that Latin owes its undeniable 
superiority to English for epigraphic purposes partly to the 
greater gravity and rotundity of the words employed. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
162, Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. N. H. ROMANEsS. 

THE King has approved of the following awards by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society : A Royal Medal 
to Prof. John Bretland Farmer, F.R.S., for his notable work 
on plant and animal cytology. A Royal Medal to Mr. James 
Hopwood Jeans, F.R.S., for his researches in applied 
mathematics. 

Other awards have also been made by the President and 
Council: The Copley Medal to Prof. William Maddock 
Bayliss, F.R.S., for his contributions to general physiology 
and to bio-physics. The Davy Medal to Prof. Percy Faraday 
Frankland, F.R.S., for his distinguished work in chemistry. 
The Sylvester Medal to Major Percy Alexander MacMahon 
for his researches in pure mathematics. The Hughes Medal 
to Dr. Charles Chree, F.R.S., for his researches on ter- 
restrial magnetism. 
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Foreign Literature 
CHARLES NODIER 


La JEUNESSE DE CHARLES NODIER: LES PHILADELPHES. Par 
Léonce Pingaud. (Paris, Champion. 8fr. 25.) 


OME persons who do not take things lightly have 
been wont to say that they would much rather 
have no biographies, the exceptional satisfactions, 

in such cases as Boswell and Lockhart, being far outweighed 
by librariesful of insignificance and shelvesful of things 
more or less disappointing or disgusting. M. Pingaud’s 
life of Nodier—for it is almost that, though the later years 
are passed over more rapidly than the earlier—may not 
completely vindicate these pessimists, but it certainly 
does not very signally confute them. There is one 
delightful story in it, and another which might have been 
delightful. The first is that Nodier (who had the not 
disagreeable weakness of imaginary autobiography, so 
closely allied to the other gift of “ story ’’-telling) once 
began ‘“‘ Quand j’étais corsaire—’’ But the young idiot 
to whom he was speaking, instead of waiting in breathless 
joy for the revelation, interjected, ‘“‘ Vous avez été 
corsaire ?’’ whereat, of course, Nodier turned away in a 
huff. The other anecdote, as observed, promises, but does 
not quite pay. His sister-in-law (one likes her for it) 
asked him once how he had managed to persuade so many 
women that he loved them. Now the proper answer, of 
course, would have been, ‘‘ Because I did.” But the 
recorded one, “‘ Because I thought I did,” is very feeble. 

There are other things to reward the reader; but on 
the whole we don’t learn very much more of the author 
of “‘La Fée aux Miettes’’ than we could have guessed, 
and some of the confirmations of guess are such as we 
could have done without. There is nothing surprising 
in the information that he shared that peculiar weakness 
of men of letters as to money matters which was so common 
in the interval between frank dependence on patronage 
and at least profession of entire independence. First 
we begged and took without shame, then we borrowed 
without much thought about repayment. Let us thank 
Apollo, and be rather surprised at Mercury, that our 
prose God has allowed us to leave the completion of the 
triad—stealing—to other classes of workers. 

Another failing of Nodier’s—an aptitude for shifting 
political opinions with extreme versatility, and occasionally 
mistaking the dates of his previous sentiments—may 
have been partly due, as M. Pingaud thinks, to his having 
no very definite opinions at all. But this indefiniteness 
itself must have been aggravated by the extraordinary 
early experiences of which we have here the fullest account. 
When a boy of ten or twelve is made to pronounce orations 
in a Jacobin club about supposed Republican martyrs, 
and when he is shortly afterwards revolted by seeing 
examples of Republican savagery, it is pretty certain that 
he will become either an ardent Royalist (as Nodier 
sometimes thought he was) or an anythingarian (which 
he really was). We hear much about ‘ Les Philadelphes,” 
a real society of young men at Besangon, concerning whom 
Nodier romanced somewhat afterwards. There is later 
a good deal (not unexpected, nor indeed quite unknown 
beforehand) about the relations between him and Hugo ; 
and one is bound to say that the poet comes out on the 
whole rather the better of the two, though there was no 
very serious misbehaviour on either side. Perhaps M. 
Pingaud gives himself unnecessary trouble to prove Nodier’s 
untrustworthiness as a historian (did anybody ever take 
him seriously as such ?), and makes a little mistake in 
comparing him to Froude. Both were, it may be, “‘ con- 
genitally ” (M. Pingaud quotes “constitutionally,” and 
may perhaps be going to a different source) inaccurate. 
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But the Englishman did not bring art to assist nature ; 
the Frenchman, one fancies, did. 

The point, however, is that we do not go to Nodier 
for history or for accuracy of any kind, or for consistent 
walking in politics or morals. We go to him as to one of 
the amanuenses of the Fairy Queen; and we thank her 
grace and his pains for what he transmits to us from her. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


AN ITALIAN ON ITALIANS 


Itatta Nuova Ep Antica. Da Emilio Bodrero. (Bologna, 
Zanichelli. 6.50 lire.) 

O Signor Bodrero the Castel S. Angelo is the epitome 
of the history of Rome. Built originally as the 
mausoleum of the Emperor Hadrian, it was used 

as a fortress both by the Romans and the barbarians, 
and then as a storehouse for the Papal archives and 
treasures and a place of refuge for the Popes. During 
the Middle Ages it was the symbol of the possession of 
supreme power in Rome, Later it became a barracks 
for the troops of Napoleon, a military prison, a home 
for Italian soldiers, and finally a museum, And it is in 
this history that Signor Bodrero finds the explanation 
of the extraordinary fact that King and Pope can now 
live in harmonious hostility in the Eternal City. 

But if a sense of balance is among the most valuable 
characteristics oi the race, it brings with it a corresponding 
weakness in a tendency to scepticism, which, however, 
only assumes dangerous proportions when there is no 
great inspiring movement to counteract it. One 
remembers Mr. Norman Douglas’s remark that in 
mundane matters, where the personal equation dominates, 
the judgment of the Italian is apt to be turbid and 
perverse ; but in questions of the intelligence it becomes 
serenely clear and impartial. The reverse is the case 
among ourselves. We cannot as a rule argue impartially 
about our beliefs and convictions. Scepticism is not a 
national danger. But on the other hand Pragmatism 
could never have found a home in Italy; nor will 
Modernism. 

Another important point in this volume is the emphasis 
laid on the interest taken in municipal government in 
Italy. Many readers will probably be reminded of those 
inimitably humorous pages in Fogazzaro’s “ Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno.’’ But under the vigorous mayoralty of 
Signor Nathan before the war the Roman municipality 
undoubtedly played a very important part, not merely 
in Rome, but in the country as a whole. The Italian, 
says our author, may be a nationalist in his relations with 
other peoples, “ but in all other relations—and it is as 
well to recognize the fact—he 1s by tradition and constitu- 
tion regional, and more especially ‘campanilista,’”’ 
Long years of foreign rule have bred in him a deep-rooted 
suspicion of the State. It is the enemy, and must be 
fought and may be cheated. 

Signor Bodrero would gladly see the Government 
take advantage of this local feeling in tackling the 
problem of how to keep the remaining art treasures in 
the country, where the great families, under the Napoleonic 
system of division of property, are finding it more and 
more difficult not to part with those they still possess, 
He would give the local authorities control of local 
art treasures, which could be collected in museums, the 
entrance fees being used to pay a fair interest on their 
property to the owners, who would be far more willing to 
hand it over to these authorities than to the State. 

These interesting essays, which date from before the 
war, cover a variety of subjects. Unfortunately, they 
are written in a florid rhetorical style that is now, we are 
glad to say, becoming rare in Italian. 





L, C.-M. 
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CRISPFS FOREIGN POLICY 


La Potitica EsTERA pI FRANCESCO CrisPI. DaGaetanoSalvemini. 
“ Quaderni della Voce.”” (Rome, La Voce. 3 lire) 


; HOSE who remember something of the dominatin& 
political position Crispi still held in the imagination 
of his countrymen even during the first years of the 

present century, of the magnetic influence of this fiery, 

impulsive Sicilian, this Futurist among politicians who, 
when asked to what party he belonged, replied that he 
belonged to the party of Francesco Crispi—‘ lo mi chiamo 
domani ’’—will realize, after reading this little book on his 
foreign policy, how times have changed, The present 
writer recollects a small Italian boy, who had been told 
that a new-comer at the hotel was a distinguished stranger, 
going up to him and addressing him “ Bon giorno, Signor 

Crispi.’ Crispi, however, shared the defects of the men 

of 1848 who made the new Italy. They had spent their 

best years in overthrowing existing institutions and they 
were naturally failures as constructive statesmen. 


In any case a fire-eater like Crispi was ill suited to the 
post of Foreign Minister. It is impossible not to contrast 
his handling of the difficult question of the Triple Alliance 
with the skill displayed by his aristocratic predecessor, 
De Robilant, even when pitted against such a master as 
Bismarck, Crispi had none of the tact of a man of the 
world like De Robilant. About the year 1888 there was 
reason to believe that France might attack Italy, or at 
least hold over her the eternal bugbear of those years, 
the Roman question ; and for this very reason De Robilant, 
anxious not to provoke France unnecessarily, had refused 
to meet Bismarck. Crispi, however, hastened to Fried- 
richsruh, whence he brought away in triumph the 
great coat which the Chancellor had placed upon his 
shoulders with his own hands, and very little else. Bismarck 
accomplished his purpose. He irritated France, and 
obtained a military convention whereby Italy promised to 
send troops to Germany in case of an attack by France. 
But Crispi had apparently not even thought of demanding 
a guarantee of naval support in case of an attack upon the 
Italian coast by the French fleet. And the chief result of 
the meeting for Italy was a refusal on the part of France to 
continue the negotiations for the renewal of the commercial 
treaty, which had serious financial results for Italy for some 
years to come. 


Fear of France on the one hand and of Vatican intrigues 
on the other were the motives underlying all Crispi’s 
foreign policy, and he considered that an alliance with 
Germany and Austria would alone provide a safeguard. 
Hence we find him turning to Berlin as early as 1877. But 
from the first he failed to obtain any support there for 
Italy’s ambitions. When he spoke to Bismarck about a 
rectification of her Alpine frontier as a compensation for 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, he was 
told that the way to Berlin lay through Vienna and that 
Italy had better seize Albania; and he received a similar 
answer in London. It was the same story when France 
began to extend her influence in Tunis, and when he found 
himself in dire straits in Abyssinia. No wonder he was 
completely disillusioned at last. 


But he was always loyal to the agreement with England 
which was to prevent any change in the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean, arranging for the Italian squadron 
that went to the opening of the Kiel Canal to visit 
Portsmouth on its way back, though here again he was 
disappointed at the absence of tangible results, 

Signor Salvemini obviously considers that Crispi was 
altogether mistaken in his foreign policy, as he himself 
appears to have realized at last. His book is based on a 
thorough documentary study of the subject. 
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PEREZ GALDOS 


HE news of the death of D. Benito Pérez Galdés, which 
took place on the 4th of January, reminds one not 
only how fresh the greater part of his work still is, 

but at the same time how true was his view of Spain. In 
Spanish literature, music and painting there is a “ literary 
fiction ’’ which Englishmen have to penetrate before they can 
get at the essential Spain behind it. The excellence and 
reasonableness of most of Ford’s ‘‘ Gatherings’’ have been 
forgotten in the romantic charm of Gautier; and _ his 
interpretation—a poetical but distorted vision—has been 
taken by all French writers and most English unes to represent 
Spain as it actually is. The consequence is that nearly all 
modern ideas about Spain are secondary emotions. They 
are not ideas of Spain, but of the Spain invented by Gautier 
and Mérimée; they are notions obtained at second hand. 
The fiction of ‘‘ Carmen” dies hard. No one will believe 
that the employées of the tobacco factory at Seville are the 
least attractive people in the place. It is still difficult to 
make some Englishmen believe that in Spain the women 
neither smoke nor carry daggers about their person—just 
as difficult, in fact, as it is to convince a Spaniard that in 
London you may see women wearing uniform and walking 
five abreast on the pavement. Even Mr. Conrad fails when 
he tries to describe a Spanish type; the heroine of his new 
book is a strange, remote, interesting character, but there is 
nothing Spanish about her except the background of the 
Carlist wars. 

Pérez Galdés is important for English readers, because 
the Spain and the Spaniards he described were reasonable 
and natural. His emotions of Spain were all primary emotions. 
He grew up in times which were almost too romantic to be true. 
The history of Spain in the nineteenth century is practically 
the history of various generals. Yet the ‘‘ Episodios 
Nacionales’ are great in the same way that “ Vittoria” 
is great. Meredith is almost the only English writer who 
put natural, unexaggerated Italians into a book; and Pérez 
Galdés made living things of his ‘“‘ Episodios Nacionales ” 
and his ‘‘ Novelas Espafiolas Contemporaneas,’’ because 
he never overdid the Spanish character. His power of 
making people and situations convincing sprang from the 
same causes which make “ Don Quixote ’”’ and the ‘“‘ Exem- 
plary Novels’’ convincing. Like Cervantes, Pérez Galddés 
went about and saw things, and talked with men and with 
women. He knew those queer, inhospitable wayside ventas ; 
he travelled third class; he passed the time of day with 
labourers and _ cattle-drivers, street-musicians and poor 
students. He explored the back streets of Madrid, and 
even had some knowledge of the devious ways of Spanish 
politics. 

Pérez Galdés was, of course, essentially a man of the 
nineteenth century ; but there, again, it was the real nineteenth 
century, not the fiction of it. When, a few weeks ago, 
I saw the dramatized version of ‘‘ Marianela’’ at Madrid, 
it was impossible not to realize that the distinctive, valuable 
contributions of the last hundred and fifty years or so were 
all reflected in it. The humanity of Rousseau, the wistful 
fancy of Hans Andersen, the strength and constructive 
logic of Thomas Hardy, all were there ; it was like Mr. Hardy 
writing (only quite seriously) @ /a maniére de Hans Andersen. 
““Marianela’”’ is as charged with the rememberec! emotions 
of childhood as the poem of ‘“‘ The Oxen.’’ Yet the fact 
that Pérez Galdés is not of the twentieth century should not 
stand in the way of lis being read to-day. Deaths and 
centenaries are good opportunities for reading books which 
one had not bothered about before; and this is the moment 
when people in England are beginning to ask for the essential 
Spain, and not for the literary fiction of it on which they have 
been brought up. We are beginning to want Falla’s ‘‘ La 
Vida Breve ” instead of ‘‘ Carmen,” and it is becoming clear 
that France is not a channel leading us to Spain, but a Chinese 
Wall preventing us from ever really getting to know or to 
understand it. The novels of Benito Pérez Gaicés can be 
read in the original by anyone with the rudiments of the 
language and a little application, and they enable one to 
get to Spain without crossing France. 

j. B. %. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Fielding-Ould (F.).. Is SPIRITUALISM OF THE DEVIL ? 
Rider, 1920. 7 in. 91 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 133.9 
The author, who is Vicar of Christ Church, Albany Street, 
endeavours to show that spiritualism is not incompatible 
with the teaching of the Bible, that it is not a new religion, 
but that its function is to throw light on certain aspects 
of Christianity. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle contributes an 
introduction. 


Kernahan (Coulson). SpiriTUALISM: a personal experience 

and a warning. R.T.S. [1919]. 7 in. 52 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

: 133.9 

Mr. Kernahan’s case against spiritualism is the effect it 

produces on its devotees. This he regards as degrading, and 

his book is written as a warning. The description of his own 

experience at a séance is certainly interesting, but, as usual 
in such narratives, too vague in its details. 


Schofield (A. T.). MODERN SPIRITUALISM: ITS SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. Churchill, 1920. 7} in. 268 pp. index, 
paper, 3/6 n. 133.9 

Dr. Schofield adopts the somewhat unusual point of view 
that while most spiritualist phenomena may be explained by 
what we may call “‘ naturalistic ’’ causes, there is a residuum 
which must be referred to supernatural powers. These super- 
natural powers, however, he considers both dangerous and 
evil, and, on this account, spiritualism should be avoided. 

The author writes as one who accepts the Biblical revelations. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Myers (Frederic William Henry), HumMAN PERSONALITY 
AND ITS SURVIVAL OF Bopity DeEatH. Edited and 
abridged by S.B. and L.H. M. Longmans, 1919. 8 in. 
307 pp. por. index, 6/6 n. 218 

See review, p. 78. 

Stutfield (Hugh E. M.). THe Roman MIscHIEF-MAKER: 
HER TEACHING AND PRacTICE. “ National Review,” 
1919. 8} in. 254 pp. bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 282 

An attack on the political and moral tendencies of the 

Church of Rome. The author is convinced that the Roman 

Church was pro-German during the war, and that it is a 

moral and political plague in every country in which it has 

power. Some of his points are sound enough, but in others 
his patriotic assumptions make his arguments ineffectual. 

His claim that the Roman Church is still wedded to the 

casuistry of Liguori is interesting, but questionable. 

Wright (Dudley), THe ELEvsiInIAN Mysteries anpD RITEs. 
Introduction by Rev. J. Fort Newton. Theosophical 
Publishing House (1919). 74 in. 112 pp. bibliog., 5/ 

292 

Both author and introducer of this sketch seem to be 
enthusiastic Freemasons, and suppose that the Eleusinian 
mysteries o1iginated in some hoary cult now represented by 

Freemasonry. The introduction cites the opinion that “ it 

is not improbable that they [the Eleusinian mysteries} were 

practised among the Atlanteans.’’ This is enough to show 
that the book is more suggestive and popular than scientific. 

It is readable and picturesque, so far as it goes, but contains 

some bad slips, such as “‘ Pisastrus ’’ (Pisistratus), ‘‘ Chthenian”’ 

(Chthonian), ‘‘Callinhoe’’ (Caliirhoe),  ‘‘ hierocceryx ”’ 

(iepoxypvé), and ‘‘Conx Om Pax” (kéy€ dpmag). The 

bibliography is a perfunctory affair. 
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300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Cleveland (Frederick A.) and Schafer (Joseph), ed. DeEmo- 
CRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION. Boston, Mass., Houghton 
Mifflin (Constable), 1919. 8}in. 510 pp. index, 12/6 n. 

304 
Professor Schafer leads off with an introductory essay 
on ‘ The Historical Background of Reconstruction in 

America,’’ after which some twenty writers discuss the pro- 

blems of to-day under the following heads: “ Ideals of 

Democracy,” ‘‘ Institutions of Democracy,” ‘ After-war 

Social Problems,’ ‘‘ After-war Labour Troubles,”’ ‘‘ After-war 

Transportation Problems,’’ and ‘“ After-war Political Pro- 

blems.”’ ‘‘ A new social consciousness has come into existence, 

partly in consequence of the war,” whichis “rapidly unifying 
the demand for a sane, evolutionary and unequivocally liberal 
solution of the economic and social probiems of American life.’’ 

From this point of view the writers survey the whole field 

of political and social welfare. Their attitude in general is 

that of individualist Liberalism; they have certain principles in 
common with the Socialist, but part company on the question 
of public and private ownership, and direct their criticism 
against both Socialist and Bolshevist schemes for reform. 

There are admirable chapters on health conditions, housing, 

social betterment, and the educational lessons of the war; 

but the book is very much spun out, and many parts overlap, 
owing to the method of collaboration. 


*McMillan (Margaret), THE NursERY ScHoot. Dent, 1919. 
Sin. 353 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 372.2 
With the full arrival of the Education Act of 1918, the 
results of enterprises such as this of Miss Margaret McMillan’s 
will no longer be largely thrown away. The teaching of the 
little children from the East End slums ceases in the Nursery 
School at the age of seven, after which they go into the 
ordinary Council schools; and education comes entirely to 
an end, with most of them, before the plastic age opens and 
there is any real hope of implanting habits and tastes that will 
last all their lives. Ina school of the type here described the 
instruction is made as practical and realistic as possible; the 
children are taken out of doors for teaching, sports, and 
summer camping, and every effort is made to instil habits of 
cleanliness, tidiness, and savoiy vivre, which they would never 
acquire in their squalid homes. 


*Villiers (Brougham) and Cizesson (W. H.). ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS, 1861-5. Fisher Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 221 pp., 
7/6 n. 327.73 
In order to further the continuance and extension of the 
good feeling between the two great English-speaking peoples 
the authors discuss in a conciliatory way the “ Trent ’’ affair, 
the ‘‘ Alabama ”’ episode, and the other misunderstandings that 
chequered our relations during the Civil Warepoch. Specially 
interesting is Mr. Chesson’s “‘ Voices of the Sixties.’”’ Mr. 
Chesson’s father kept a diary which is full of racy and illumi- 
nating references to contemporary statesmen of both nations 
and remarkable events. The whole book is instructive 
and very timely. It was worth an index. 


*Whitaker’s Almanack for 1920. 12, Warwick Lane, E.C., 
1920. 74 in. popular edition, 514 pp. paper, 2/6 n.; 
half-bound edition, 794 pp., 6/ n. 310 

‘* Whitaker ’’ may perhaps claim to be the most frequently 
consulted of books of reference, and the fifty-second issue 
will keep up its reputation. It contains summaries of the 

Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations Covenant ; 

articles on Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and other new 

States; and a fresh section treating of ‘‘ Questions of the 

Day.” The article on ‘‘ Places of Interest and Amusement 

in London’’ has been extended from six pages to sixteen, 

and the improvement will be manifest to anyone who compares 
the paragraphs on the theatres in ‘‘ Whitaker ’’ for last year 
with the table in the present volume. The preface mentions 
that this issue marks the centenary of the birth of the pro- 
jector of the Almanack. It may therefore be suggested 
that it is desirable to alter the wording on the title-page, ‘ by 

Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A.,’’ to “‘ founded by the late Joseph 

Whitaker, F.S.A.’’ A handbook celebrated for its trustworthi- 

ness should not contain a misleading statement on its title- 

page, even though it is due to veneration of a worthy name. 
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400 PHILOLOGY. 


Groves (E. J. A.). A JuNtIoR FRENCH CouRSE: SECOND 
YEAR. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Blackie, 1919. 
73 in. 264 pp. il., 4/ n. 448 
The Second Year of the Junior French Course by the Senior 
French Master at Bradford Grammar School has much in 
common with the First Year’s Course. The book is entirely 
in French; grammar is systematically taught, mainly by 
the inductive process ; and there are reading lessons, simple 
free compositions, illustrative pictures, various types of 
exercises, questionnaires, and a vocabulary. 


Woolley (Edwin C.).§ HanpBook oF Composition. Harrap 
{1919}. 74 in. 260 pp. apps. index, 6/ n. 425 
This book, by the Assistant Professor of English in the 
University of Wisconsin, is accurately described on the 
title-page as ‘‘ a compendium of rules regarding good English, 
grammar, sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript 
arrangement, punctuation, spelling, essay writing, and letter 
writing.” It should be acceptable not only to young writers 
and “‘ apprentices in composition,’ but also, for occasional 
reference, to persons with some journalistic experience. 
The text is preceded by a detailed synopsis of the numbered 
rules. 


Woolley (E. C.). THe MercnHAnics oF Writinc. Harrap 
{1919}. 74 in. 427 pp. indexes, 7/6 n. 425 
Among the subjects dealt with in this companion volume to 
Professor Woolley’s ‘‘ Handbook of Composition ’’ are sentence 
structure, abbreviations, spelling, the compounding of words, 
the representation of numbers, italicizing, and the use of 
capitals. The treatment of punctuation and paragraphing 
is considerably more extended than in the ‘‘ Handbook of 
Composition.” 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Philip (J. B.). EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTs: a first school- 
book of science. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 74 in. 
205 pp. il. apps., 3/ n. 570.2 
This manual is intended not as a botanical text-book, 
but as a general introduction to practical science ; and such 
subjects as the uses of the soil, the need for oxygen, the 
influence of heat, sources of nitrogen, and reproduction are 
so treated as to give opportunities for a variety of illustrative 
experimental methods. 


700 ART. 
Hourticq (Louis), EvERYONE’s History OF FRENCH ART. 
Translated by M. Herbert. Paris, Hachette, 1919. 
6h in. 191 pp. il. index, 4/6 n. 759.4 
M. Hourticq’s handbook is a sort of ‘‘ Apollo’’ on a small 
scale; he does for France what M. Reinach has done for the 
world. There isa great deal of information in this little volume, 
which is illustrated by nearly 200 engravings or photographs 
of works of art from the time of the Romans up to the time 
of Degas. Some of the illustrations are excellently clear ; 
but in other cases the difficulty of printing in half-tone on 
lightly glazed paper has made the reproductions tantalizingly 
obscure. 
780 MUSIC. 


*Watt (Henry J.).. THe Founpations oF Music. Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1919. 94 in. 255 pp. bibliog. indexes, 
18/ n. 780.1 
Dr. Watt has written a really fine analysis of the psycho- 
logical data of music. His study is based on the observed 
reactions to musical sounds; he endeavours to ascertain the 
psychological and physical equivalents to esthetic rules—to 
show the meaning and justification, in this scientific sense, of 
such rules. The current confusion about such matters makes 
such an analysis very welcome, and Dr. Watt is to be con- 
gratulated on theclear, patient and thorough manner in which 
he has performed his task. A review will appear. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Arlen (Michael), pseud. THE LoNDON VENTURE. Heinemann, 
1910. 7 in. 176 pp., 4/n. 824.9 

A series of essays and sketches, cynical, ruminative and on 
the whole well-written, in which a young man discourses 
at large on life and love. The chief merit of the book is that 
he author has taken great pains with his style, which is 
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considerably more attractive than the substance of the book. 
Somewhat surprisingly, the first essay contains a generous 
and discriminating appreciation of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 


Babbitt (Irvng). Rouss—EAU AND Romanticism. Boston, 
Mass., Houghton Mifflin (Constable),1919. 84 in. 450 pp. 
bib. index, 17/ ne 809 
Professor of French Literature at Harvard, the author 
carries on the scheme of investigation into what might be 
described as the philosophy of literary history which he 
began in “ Literature and the American College’’ (1908), 
“The New Laocoon ”’ (1910), and ‘“‘ The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism ’’ (1912). He is anxious to demonstrate 
the unsoundness of a “ Rousseauistic’’’ philosophy of life, 
to dissuade us from ‘‘ the attempt to erect on naturalistic 
foundations a complete philosophy of life,’’ and to warn us 
that “ the total tendency of the Occident at present is away 
from rather than towards civilization.’’ In pursuance of 
this aim he applies an experimental (or, as he would like to 
call it, ‘“‘ experiential’’) method to the study of literary 
history since Rousseau, and exposes the insidious falsehood 
and disintegrating emotionalism, not only in the arch-sinners, 
Rousseau, Byron, Chateaubriand, and their like, but even 
in Wordsworth. 


Castier (Jules), RatHEer Like. Jenkins, 1920. 7} in. 292 pp., 
7/6 n. 847.9 
These parcdies, the work of a young French poet who 
amused himself in this way while a prisoner in Germany 
are highly creditable as the work of a foreigner, but they are 
not really effective. A large number of English writers, 
including many still alive, are treated by the author, and 
many of them give, in an introduction, their opinions of the 
performance. One can recognize the subjects of the parodies, 
but the author adopts the long-nose method in exaggerating 
none but the obvious features. 


Dobson (J. F.). THe GREEK OrRaTors. Methuen [1919]. 

8 in. 329 pp. index, 7/6 n. 885 
See review, p. 74. 

*Drummond (William), of Hawthornden. A Cypress GROVE 
With introduction and notes by Samuel Clegg. Haw- 
thornden Press, 1919. 9 in. 78 pp., 6/6 n. 824.39 

This delightful edition of one of the masterpieces of sonorous 
and elevated English prose is printed on hand-made paper 
of fine quality. The notes are unobtrusive and the introduc- 
tion workmanlike, though Mr. Clegg goes too far when he 
says that “ its faults are obvious enough—it is long drawn out 
and wordy.’’ When one can write prose like Drummond 
one need not be afraid of tediousness. In the matter of 
production we think the publisher would be well advised to 
use a softer-surfaced paper. Damping and a hand-press 
alone can give a satisfactorily black impression on Whatman, 


POETRY. 


Hiley (F. C. W.). VERSE TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS © 


AND Horace. Cambridge, Heffer, 1919. 7} in. 21 pp. 
index, paper, 2/n. 874 
Neat translations, some in the metrical form of the original, 
some in modern dress. This amusing version of ‘‘ Persicos 
Odi ’”’ shows Mr. Hiley at his freest : 
Your exotics I count as damnation ; 
Your stiff immortelles—none of those ! 
Don’t hunt up and down all creation 
For a late-flowered rose. 
Plain myrtle—don’t twist it or towsle, 
I prithee—may well decorate 
’Neath the thick-knitted vine my carousal, 
Or you as you wait. 
Seymour (William Kean), ed. A MisceELLANY oF POETRY, 
1919. With decorations by Doris Palmer. Palmer 
& Hayward [1919]. 74 in. 136 pp. bibliog., 5/n. 821.9 
Mr. Seymour is to be congratulated on having brought 
together what is on the whole a very interesting collection of 
verse. The list of contributors on the cover is in itself 
reassuring, and when we read the book we find that almost 
all of them are worthily represented. Mr. Binyon’s studious 
reflectiveness is seen at its best in ‘‘ Commercial’’; in ‘‘ The 
Ballad of St. Barbara ’”’ Mr. Chesterton is all one expects him 
to be; three out of the five pieces by which Mr. Davies is 
represented are admirable examples of his art. Mr. Sturge 
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Moore contributes a long poem, ‘‘ Aforetime’’—a queer, 
rather obscure piece of work, but one which leaves a profound 
impression on the reader’s mind. In ‘‘ On Seeing a Portrait 
of Blake’’ Mr. Nichols again gives proof of that fine gift of 
free-flowing music which is his greatest poetical asset. Miss 
Sitwell switches on her galvanic battery and the world begins 
to twitch and dance, with a life that is not its own, to the tune 
of ‘‘Solo for Ear-trumpet.’’ Among these and the other 
poems every reader should find something to his taste. 
Warren (E. P.). Atcm#on, HyPERMESTRA, CHNEUS. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1919. 74} in. 109 pp. boards, 4/6 n. 821.9 
Mr. Warren knows how to handle a story, and these three 
legends are retold with a skill that makes them very readable. 


FICTION. 
*Delarue-Mardrus (Lucie). L’AmMr Aux Trots VISAGES. Paris, 
Charpentier, 1919. 7 in. 294 pp. paper, 3fr. 50. 843.9 


Very touching and very charming is this idyllic character- 
study of the high-spirited child of an aristocratic mother and 
her bourgeois husband (whom she married out of pique). 
The story verges on tragedy. After the divorce of her parents, 
the child lives in humble circumstances with her grandmother. 
Descendant of a great musician, she herself has genius, and 
finds courage in the resolve to be a great artist. But the 
grandmother dies, leaving her to jealous relations, who hate 
the little aristocrat. Poverty kills ambition. She earns her 
living as a player in a cinema orchestra, consoled only by the 
resolution to devote her life to making her little cousin a real 
artist. 

Dell (Draycot M.) and Wynne (May), pseud. THE ‘‘ VEILED 
Lapy”’ (‘‘ Jarrolds’ Popular Novels’’). Jarrolds [1919]. 
6} in. 246 pp., 1/9 n. 

A story of the French Revolution, the ‘‘ Veiled Lady ”’ 

being a euphemism for the guillotine. 


*Falkener (John Meade). THE NeButy Coat. Murray, 1919. 
7} in. 318 pp., 2/ n. 

James (Montague Rhodes). A THIN GHOST; AND OTHERSs 
Arnold, 1919. 7} in. 158 pp., 4/6 n. 

See review last week, p. 45. 

Lang (P. S.).§ Tue Duat Heritace. Heath Cranton [1920]. 
7} in. 250 pp., 6/ n. 

Esther Ellerton and David Monteith had been close compan- 
ions, but he went to South Africa to pursue his medical 
researches, and died there. Later she marries Sir Ralph 
Harrington, who had long loved her; but their son develops 
Monteith characteristics, and Esther recognizes that this dual 
heritage is the result of her thoughts constantly recurring to 
David before her child was born. The interest of the story is 
largely psychological. 

Morgan-de-Groot (G.). OusTING LOUISE. 
[1920]. 8 in. 288 pp., 7/ n. 

The sentimental history of two incompatibles. The hus- 
band nearly goes off with Phyllis; Phyllis nearly succeeds 
in ousting Louise. But accident or providence brings the 
incompatibles together again, and they establish friendly 
relations by adopting the ‘“‘ two-flat system ’’—under the 
benediction of ‘‘ the great architect.’’ It is all very, very 
serious. 

Seymour (Beatrice Kean). INvistBL—E Tipes. Chapman & 
Hall, 1919. 8 in. 374 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 79. 

*Tchehov (Anton). THE CuHoRus-GIRL; and other stories. 
Chatto & Windus, 1920. 64 in. 312 pp., 3/n. 891.7 

The longest tale in this, the eighth and (we believe) the 
tinal volume of this attractive edition of Tchehov’s stories, is 
“ My Life.’’ 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Bodrero (Emilio). Irtatta Nuova ED Antica. Bologna, 


Zanichelli, 1919. 7} in. 236 pp. paper cover, wey 
5 


Stanley Paul 


__ See review, p. 91. 


*Cyriax (Tony). AmMonG ITALIAN Peasants. Introduction by 
Muirhead Bone. Collins [1919]. 9 in. 275 pp. il., 12/6 n. 
914.5 

According to her introducer, Miss Cyriax, though she tells 
%s nothing about Italy that we did not know, tells us “‘ for the 
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first time that these things can be expressed in art,” and 
creates ‘‘ the veal Italy which we in our pictures are always, 
somehow or other, leaving out.” He calls attention to what 
anyone can see—her hardness, her naiveté; and adds, on 
his own account, that her ‘‘ noble democracy and sympathy ”’ 
entitle her to be considered ‘‘a new personality in art.” 
The sketches are extremely simple, whether they are in colour 
or in black and white; but the hardness of the majority will 
not be to the taste of the majority of readers. The text 
describes how she lived right among the peasants, entered into 
their daily concerns, the‘r crafts, husbandry, troubles of the 
seasons, amusements, &c., as an intimate friend, not as a 
disinterested observer. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Murray (John) III. 

Murray (John). Jonn Murray III., 1808-1892: a brief 
memoir. By John Murray IV. Murray, 1919. 7} in. 
106 pp. front., 3/6 n. 920 

See review, p. 76. 


Nodier (Charles). 

Pingaud (Léonce). LA JEUNESSE DE CHARLES NODIER: 
Les PHILADELPHES. Paris, Champion, 1919. 9 in. 
280 pp. paper, 8fr. 25. 920 

See review, p. 91. 


Rivington (Septimus). THE PUBLISHING FAMILY OF RIVING- 
TON. Rivington, 1919. 84 in. 182 pp. il. index, boards, 
10/ n. 920 

See review, p. 76. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Adam (William Augustus), WHITHER? OR, THE BRITISH 
DrEYFus CaAsE: a human fragment of contemporary 
history, 1906-1919. Routledge, 1920. 9 in. 198 pp. app. 
, 10/6 n. 942.083 

Not only his personal wrongs at the hands of the War 
Office, the loss of his seat for Woolwich, the abrupt termination 
of his Staff work, and his eventual exit from the Army for 
having brought his case up in the House of Commons, but also 
evils of more far-reaching moment that, according to him, 
tended to paralyse our military machinery and render us 
unprepared for the contest with Germany, are set forth with 
much cogency, and in not excessive detail, by Major Adam, 
whose statements are carefully documented. The book, as 

Major Adam has framed it, is undoubtedly an absorbing frag- 

ment of human history, and its publication may lead toa 

reopening of the case apparently settled just before the war. 


Salvemini (Gaetano). La PoriticA EsTERA DI FRANCESCO 
Crispi (‘‘ Studi sulla Politica Estera dell’ Italia ’’). Roma, 
‘“‘La Voce,” Trinita Monti, 18 [1919]. 8 in. 93 pp. 
paper, 3 lire. 945.09 

See review, p. 92. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Harris (H. Wilson). THE PEACE IN THE MAKING. Swarth- 
more Press [1919]. 8in. 246 pp. il. pors. maps. aie 
The special correspondent of the Daily News to the Peace 
Conference gives a broad and comprehensive account of the 
seven months following the Armistice, and of what the Con- 
ference did—after their long and scarcely excusable pro- 
crastination. One reads with a qualified amusement how 
the small nations were fobbed off with plenary sessions at 
which nothing important was done, the real business having 
been settled by the ‘‘ Big Four ’’ (actually three aiter Orlando’s 
exit) in private conclave ; andhow “ President Wilson and M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George were usually busy retailing 
to each other anecdotes or jokes which the privileged officials 
within earshot of their chairs passed on later, with discretion, 
to a wider audience,’ on one occasion Sir Robert Borden 
stopping in the middle of his speech to complain that the 
small talk of the bigwigs made it impossible for him to go on. 
Comedy and tragedy are blended, perhaps more deeply than 
anyone living now can realize, in this unvarnished account of 
the proceedings by which the destinies of the world—for how 
many generations ?—were moulded, ostensibly by the whole 
body of Allies, actually by the “ Big Four.” 
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tion as a force in the shaping of one’s future. You 
realise that even in your private studies there 
arises a frequent call for specialised understanding. 
Success in any sphere of life, business or mental 

recreation comes only to those who are ever = 
watchful for an opportunity to learn. 


But the learning, especially with the more 
advanced subjects, is usually so complicated as _ 
to kill the strongest enthusiasm. Time may not 
admit of the ciose study demanded—interest in 
the subject may be so sadly lacking as to force 
the most willing student to abandon his work. 
The ‘‘ dry-as-dust ’’ wearisome lessons are opposed 
to the nature of the average individual, and with 
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That is the reason for the enormous success 
{ e econ OO of the School of Simplified Study. That is why 

each of its 9 courses are so eagerly taken up by 
increasing numbers of students who desire thorough 


instruction with plus enjoyment and progress. 
You can master the most difficult subject 


ot the Heron Press, “Je ne with ease and efficiency if you will learn the a 
SIMPLIFIED way. The lessons are so easy to 

b understand—so remarkably well-arranged and 0 
a story y graded—so perfect in their system of mental t 
development that the study becomes not a burden 


! : but a source of immense interest and pleasure. 
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LOGIC The science of reasoning is of inestimable value as an aid 
to success in life. 


} Provides the knowledge so necessary to all 1 
N. T. GREEK who would study the New Testament in 
its original form. 


LATIN The key language. 
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There is no task in the learning. There 
: is pleasure and interest and PROGRESS right from 

For JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1918, 1S the moment you begin on the lessons. You 
should send for a prospectus of the Course or 
Courses you require and lesson papers will be 
NOW KADY sent you quite free,so that you may judge the 
merits of this remarkable system. It is specialised 

knowledge made easy. Send your card NOW. 
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